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olumbia’s “Do-Re-Mi” at the Head 
of the Class in Popularity’ 











A RECORD BREAKING RECORD 


Already in over 15,000 class rooms, Colum- 
bia’s “Do-Re-Mi” is being played before 
charmed (and learning) listeners! Never 
before in recording history has a record 
been so enthusiastically received by 
teachers. And why not? Here is a quality 
Columbia Hi-Fi record featuring the 
youngsters who sing in the smash musical 
“Sound of Music” 
November 23, 1959) directed by fabulous 
Mitch Miller . . . with a harmony and 
rhythm that will set both you and your 
class a’singing and a’swinging while they 
learn their do-re-mi’s! 


(see LIFE Magazine, 


Your class must have this record...this ‘what can 
you lose?” offer makes it easy 


As Columbia’s national school and library 
distributor, Spencer Press offers you this 
delightful record on a ‘‘what can you lose?” 
basis. According to N. H. Gilbert, Spencer 
Press Director, ‘‘the eager reception of ‘Do- 
Re-Mi’ among so many teachers has con- 
vinced us that this fine record deserves a 
place in every class room. It will be a warm 


in 


troduction to the full library of Columbia 


By the way— 


Have you seen Spencer’s new folio of Teacher’s 
Source Guides? They are amazingly helpful in find- 
ing and assembling material for use in teaching 
all subjects in all areas. Contain practical informa- 
tion, including bibliographies, and are especially 


us 


eful if you have access to the 18 volumes of 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. Cost is nominal. 
Ask your Spencer Press representative. 


ai 


CTT MULL Sams lumbia School & Library 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
++» THE CHILDREN’S HOUR... OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 
SCHOOL & LIBRARY DIVISION 
179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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records. That’s why we are making the follow- 
ing offer :” 

Here’s what this “record breaking” pack- 
age consists of . . . First, the new Columbia 
Hi-Fi recording of ‘‘Do-Re-Mi’’, described 
above. (Alouette is on the “‘flip’’ side) Second, 
Spencer Press’ new catalog of Columbia 
School & Library recordings arranged by 
curriculum areas—an invaluable reference. 


Third, with this package will be a coupon 
worth one dollar when applied towards any 
subsequent purchase of Columbia records 
from Spencer Press. 

Truly, this is a “‘what can you lose?” offer 
that you can’t afford to overlook. Send the 
coupon below with a dollar bill (check or 
money order will do) and get ready to sing 
your “‘Do-Re-Mi’s”! 


re er er ery es eee ee 


> SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


» Please send me my copy 
> of Columbia’s““Do-Re-Mi”’ 
and the latest edition of 
the Spencer Press-Co- 


Fill in and send this coupon.. 
with your Spencer Press representative. M-6 


TEACHER'S NAME 


.and for further information, check q 





Record Catalog. | enclose 
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one dollar ($1.00) which SCHOOI 


| understand will be ap- 


plied against any subse- |, Dn pecs 





quent purchase of Colum- 
bia records from Spencer: 
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| NOW! A LOWER RATE Auto Insurance 


PROTECTION PLAN 


for Wisconsin Teachers! 


IT OFFERS YOU 
COMPLETE PROTECTION with 


SAVINGS UP To 30% 






Here’s What “CLASSIFIED” Means To YOU! 
CLASSIFIED osressics.° Be Tn 
CLASSIFIED According to your merits. 
CLASSIFIED wns to your particular 


Classified Risk is a Wisconsin company established to 
sell primarily to teachers who have proved to be better 
than average insurance risks. 


ae CLAIMS SERVICED PROMPTLY... 


by representatives conveniently located throughout the 
United States. There is always a claim representative 
near you wherever you are . . . whenever you need him. 


A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Headed by Prominent Wisconsin Men 


DIRECTORS CLASSIFIED RISK 
Nicholas P. Cupery Charles S. Quarles, Secy. 
Principat, Nicolet High School Attorney and Partner in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Law Firm of Quarles, 


rae INSURANCE Co 
Albert F. Gallun, Jr., V. Pres. a, s 
Industrialist, , 





Hartland, Wisconsin G. B. Schaefer . : ae 
George I. Gilson Vice President, Northern Bank You deal Direct. No broker or agent’s ‘commission 
President, J. E. Gilson Co. Milwaukee, Wisconsin to pay... 
bet Washington, Wi consin A. M. Spheeris 

Se ee President, WEMP (Milwaukee YOU SAVE the Difference! 
Francis J. Holton, Pres. Broadcasting Company) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
|. F. Knoebel E. C. Wulff Please Fill In and Mail This Coupon for Rates TODAY! 
City Comptroller of President, Lakeland Securities . Be 
West Allis, Wisconsin Madison, Wisconsin No Agent Will Call. 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE COMPANY 
j 2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


(PLEASE PRINT) PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 

NAME SE eta Nt Pos Eg ED : 
HOME ADDRESS._____ eR Tae ee 1. Is the car customarily driven to and 
STREET CITY ZONE from work? . 


bo 


DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE - one way? 





YES NO- 


PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES ; Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 
Buy Direct and Save Money 
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How much 
does it cost 





NOT TO GO TO COLLEGE? 








James A. Nuechterlein, 22, a senior at Indiana’s Valparaiso University, is typical 
of the young Americans who hold scholarships awarded by American business 
Majoring in history and government, he is editor-in-chief of the student uews- 
paper, the Torch. (Top) New, modern buildings like the impressive chapel above 
are rising on the campus of this 100-year-old university. 


Everybody deplores the high 
cost of going to college. 

But the rapid and exciting sci- 
entific developments of recent 
years make one thing obvious. It 
is vitally important that Amer- 
ica’s young people be well edu- 
cated to meet the challenge of 
the future. 

For quite some time, American 
business has been aware that the 
high cost of going to college is not 
nearly as high for the nation as 
the cost of not going to college. 
The cost of not going to college 
could be a critical weakening of 
democracy itself. The nation can- 
not afford that price! 

Tohelp promising students and 
privately-financed liberal arts 
colleges, we and many other com- 
panies give financial aid in vari- 
ous ways. Standard Oil, for ex- 
ample, has made funds available 
which provide for 34 graduate 
fellowships and undergraduate 
scholarships in science and engi- 
neering. The educational institu- 
tions select those who receive the 
awards. Four-year scholarships 
awarded through the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation 
also are included in the program. 
Supplementary grants are made 
to schools chosen by the Merit 
Scholarship winners. 

In addition, Standard Oil has 
made funds available from which 
$175,000 is paid yearly, through 
theState Associations of Colleges, 
to aid privately-financed libéral 
arts colleges in the Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain areas. 

At Standard Oil, where so much 
of our planning concerns the fu- 
ture, we believe there are few 
things more vital to America’s 
security than a well-educated 
public. And we think that indus- 
try should back up such beliefs 
with substantial aid to colleges 
and students. 


What Makes A Company A Good Citizen? 


For one thing—the way it looks 
ahead, for the good of all. In 
years to come, America will gain 
strength and security through the 
combined efforts of business and 
colleges today in making higher 
education available to more 
people. 


aR i. 
(STANDARD) 


STANDARD OIL COM PANY cuesicn or rrocaess.. 


THROUGH RESEARCH 
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1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 
WISCONSIN STATE 
COLLEGES 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Study 


On A Campus Close to You 


Well located and admirably equipped to serve the 
educationd! needs of all sections of the state, the nine 
Wisconsin State Colleges again offer a summer program 
of courses, workshops and institutes which begin in 
June. 


New Graduate Program 


This summer marks the inauguration of the State 
Colleges—University of Wisconsin Co-operative Graduate 
Program, the culmination of three years of planning. Its 
basic purpose is to strengthen the academic preparation 
of experienced elementary and secondary teachers. It 
will lead to a master’s degree in a teaching field after 
completion of four eight-week summer sessions, or two 
summer sessions and a semester. The 1960 summer ses- 
sion on the State College campuses is devoted to the 
liberal arts and the foundations of teaching, and courses 
will be offered in the Social Studies, Language and Lit- 
erature, Science and Mathematics, and Education. 


An Eight-Week Session 

Another significant change this year is expansion of 
all the colleges’ summer sessions from six to eight weeks. 
This will enable students to earn eight credit hours in- 
stead of the previous six, thus making it possible to com- 
plete a semester in two sessions. The program will also 
provide better utilization of college facilities. 


An Excellent Faculty 

The teachers for the summer sessions are carefully se- 
lected from the college staff and visiting lecturers are 
brought in from all parts of the country. It is worth not- 
ing that the State College faculties rank at or signifi- 
cantly above the national level for possession of doctoral 
degrees. Each teacher is an authority in his field, -willing 
and anxious to share his experience, knowledge and en- 
thusiasm with you. 


Adequate Libraries 

On most of the campuses a new library awaits your 
professional use and browsing pleasure. There are thou- 
sands of volumes and hundreds of professional periodi- 
cals. The latest and best information in your major field 
of interest is on a library shelf at college. 


Pleasant Housing 

New dormitories are open on each campus with mod- 
ern furnishings, comfortable beds, adequate study space 
and diverting lounge areas. Within easy walking distance 
of the campus, the dormitories add comfort and com- 
panionship to your summer at college. 





SUMMER SCHEDULE 
Eau Claire ___June 20-Aug. 12 


La Crosse __-_June 20—Aug. 12 
Oshkosh _____June 13-Aug. 5 
Platteville _.___June 20-Aug. 12 


River Falls __.June 13-Aug. 5 
Stevens Point__June 20—Aug. 12 
ee June 27—Aug. 19 
Superior -_-_--_- June 13-Aug. 5 
Whitewater -_June 20—-Aug. 12 
Pigeon Lake Art 

Workshop _Aug. 14—Aug. 27 


Eagle River Conservation 
Workshop _-_June 12—July 16 


_._July 30-Aug. 17 


New Student Unions 

Fully justifying the term ‘‘campus living room" are the 
magnificent new student unions now operating on each 
State College campus. These large buildings offer dining 
facilities, game rooms, meeting space, and lounges for 
relaxation after class. 


The Cost is Low 

The inclusive Summer Session fee for Wisconsin resi- 
dents is $78 for full-time undergraduate and graduate 
students. Dormitory rooms rent for $6.50 a week and 
meals at the college cafeteria range from $10 to $12 
a week. 


Special Off-Campus Programs 

The Art Workshop sponsored by the Wisconsin State 
Colleges will be held this summer at the system's 
recently-acquired Pigeon Lake Camp from Aug. 14 to 27. 
The camp is located near Drummond, Wisconsin, in the 
Chequamegon National Forest. Information may be se- 
cured from Prof. Henry Runke, Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point. 

The regular Conservation Workshops for teachers at 
the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River are sched- 
uled from June 12 to July 16, and July 30 to Aug. 17. 
Information may be secured from Dr. Bernard Wievel, 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point. 


For More Information 

For additional information, write to the Director of 
Summer Session at the college of your choice. If your 
interest is art or conservation, plan now to attend the 
workshops in these activities which will be held in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 






















Letters 


Wants Convention Speech 
Luck, Wis. 
I would be interested in obtaining the 
use of a tape of one of the speeches given 
at the WEA Convention last November. | 
am referring to a talk given by a judge 
from New Jersey on the subject of juvenile 
delinquency. If the tape is available for 
our use, I would plan to use it at a par- 
ents meeting on March 30. 
GARFIELD J. ROWE 
Supervising Principal 
We regret that we do not have a tape 
recording of Judge Kessinger’s speech. 
The major portion of the address may be 


found in the Annual Convention Report, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, January 
1960. 
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Supported NDEA 
Washington, D.C. 
Thank you for your telegram urging my 
support of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Appropriation included in the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department ap- 
propriations. As you know the appropria- 
tions for this agency were approved by 
the House as recommended by the appro- 
priations committee. 
Ropert W. KASTENMEIER 
Member of Congress 
2nd District of Wisconsin 


Thanks for your support of education. 





ACCIDENTS & ILLNESSES 
DON’T VACATION 





NOk DOES YOUR WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
TEACHER GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN. 
ACQUAINT YOURSELF WITH THE MANY BENEFITS 
OF YOUR WEA ENDORSED PLAN NOW! 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


1 Preeti) 


“SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE" 








LOCAL OFFICE 











Washington National Insurance Co. 
Group Office 

606 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 














: Washington, D.C. 
Thank you very much for your telegram 
asking me to support the full amount of 
NDEA appropriations. 
I have always done so, and will con- 
tinue to do so. . . 
Atvin E. O’Konsk1 
Congressman 
10th District of Wisconsin 
Since state legislatures are pressured to 
hold down essential taxes in order to keep 
industry from moving to low tax states, we 
think federal support for education is the 
answer to the need of more money for 
education. We appreciate your support. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Minutes 


Madison, WEA Office, April 18 


Accepted Treasurer’s report. 

Approved payment of bills. 

Agreed to send the Student WEA 
President from Wisconsin to the 
TEPS and NEA meetings in Los 
Angeles with the same expense al- 
lowance as Wisconsin delegates. 

Officially recognized the Melrose 
Education Association as an affiliate 
of the WEA. 

Presented a recommendation of a 
WEA group concerning an NEA 
speaker at the annual convention 
and agreed to have Miss Kline, NEA 
President-Elect in 1960, represent 
the NEA. 

Secretary reported NEA member- 
ships at 9,443; WEA regular mem- 
berships, 29,818; student, 2,082; re- 
tired, 280. 

Considerable discussion was de- 
voted to financing the work done by 
committees that meet with the TEPS 
Committee, especially those subject- 
matter teachers who have no official 
organization. Voted to allow up to 
$100 travel expense, materials, etc. 
for the committee studying general 
education certification problems. 

Authorized the appointment of a 
committee to study the financial 
solution for expense allowance to 
those committees working with 
TEPS. Committee composed of 
Alma T. Link, TEPS chairman, Har- 
dean Peterson, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and Donald Hoeft, 
president, WEA. 

Instructed the Executive Secretary 
to write a letter to the Public Rela- 
tions Committee expressing approval 
of the publication, “Guidepost.” 

Established a sequence of alter- 
nate delegates from the Executive 
Committee to NEA Representative 
Assemblies as follows: Districts I] 
and V; Districts III and IV; and Dis- 
tricts I and VI. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


fune 15-17—Health Workshop for School 
Administrators and Supervisors, Green 
Lake . 

fune 19-23—National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, Janesville, ‘Wis. 

june 21-24—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, San Diego, Cal. 

‘une 26-July 1—National Education As- 
sociation, Los Angeles 

Aug. 8-19—National Leadership Develop- 
ment Conference for Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Menomonie, Wis. 

Aug. 17-19—Wisconsin School Food Serv- 
ice Conference, Stevens Point 

\ug. 22-23-—State ‘Superintendent’s Ad- 
ministrators Conference, Madison 

Aug. 23-26—WEA Leadership Conference, 
Stevens Point 

Sept. 26—Southwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Platteville 

Oct. 6-7—North Wisconsin-Lake Superior 
Education Association, Ashland 

Oct. 6~7—Northwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Eau ‘Claire 

Nov. 3-4—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 

Feb. 17—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, ‘Madison 





WEA Officers for 1960 


President 
Donaep ©. HOEPE s.csa.ces oes Jefferson 
President-Elect 
HAnBY W. JONES 0. esicirecccss Wausau 
First Vice President 
Howarp C. KoOEpPPEN ..........- Clinton 


Second Vice President 
Bort Leepee: ..ccocccidece aes West Allis 


Third Vice President 


WEIR: W.. MCQUODD: «64:60... 500% Phillips 
Executive Secretary 
H. ©. WEINMICE «.. 666-6606 0+ «Madison 
Treasurer 
Prove Re MOSENG ¢ ssi eo maces vais Racine 
WEA Executive Committee 
Donwanp © HORPE 6s voc cn ct Jefferson 
BARRY W. JONES: 2.6.6 cesses ees Wausau 
Howarp C. KoepPEN .......... Clinton 


DRrEe LGEDEE 5.650 cece d's she West Allis 
Wim W. MeQuom-............. Phillips 


IRENE Hoyt, Past Pres. ....... Janesville 


District | 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 
District Il 
ALMA THERESE LINK (1961) 
District Ill 
BD. E. Prep CIG6S) qb s6 caw La Crosse 
District IV 
RONALD C, JENSEN (1962) 
District V 


.. Oshkosh 


eta Kenosha 


Donatp E. Uprson (1961) . Janesville 
District VI 
Erzen Case (1960) ... 0%... Milwaukee 
Professional Staff 
H.C. WEINKIO“ ..<.: Executive Secretary 
CHAREBS 'W. PRAMEBY i205 c00 <<: Research 
Ross B: ROWEN «..6c 0043 Publications 


Rosert MunNGER ..Locals—PR Consultant 
* A. W. ZELLMER Locals—FTA-SWEA Cons. 
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Summer time is vacation time for pupils and teachers. While some may 
be traveling to foreign lands and some may be seeing the beauty spots 
and sites of historical interest in the United States, many will be enjoying 
a quiet picnic on the banks of a Wisconsin river, In all cases it is recrea- 
tion to build energy and perhaps to get a new outlook on life. The photo- 
graph is thru the courtesy of the Wisconsin Conservation Department. 
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CALIFORNIA, 


HERE WE COME! 


In education we are striving not to teach youth to make a 
living, but to teach youth to make a life, in the sense that a 
life is useful happiness and well-spent leisure. 

—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


May is here and with it the last issue of the WEA 
Journal until next Fall. I would like to thank all of 
the people who have contributed so much of their 
time and energy to making our professional maga- 
zine one of the finest in the country. With this last 
issue, my monthly chats with you are coming to an 
end until September. 

May is the month in which many decisions have to 
be made. Many of you will be lying awake nights 
trying to decide on final grades. This is not always an 
easy job and requires much time and effort. Others 
will be busy finishing school tasks and getting ready 
to begin summer vacations. 

For those of you who are going to summer school 
to further your education—good luck. Learning new 
techniques, working toward higher degrees, and im- 
proving yourself professionally all go into making 
good teachers better. The extra money, work, and 
time this involves is all very much worthwhile. In the 
nation, we have a shortage of over 100,000 teachers. 
Qualifications for teaching are becoming much more 
rigid. The need for furthering your education is be- 
coming more evident. 














DONALD C. HOEFT 
WEA President 


Many of you have trips planned. Last summer the 
theme for the NEA Convention could have been 
“Meet Me in St. Louis.” This summer the theme could 
be “California Here We Come.” If you are looking for 
a suggestion for an interesting way to spend some of 
your summer vacation time, why not attend this con- 
vention? This would be an experience all of you 
would enjoy. Meeting new people, learning new ideas, 
and supporting your national professional organiza- 
tion would be a worthwhile way to spend a few weeks. 

Some of you will be looking forward to foreign 
travel. Experiencing a new way of life, new customs 
and scenery all go into broadening your education. To 
those of you who are fortunate enough to make this 
dream come true—happy landing. 

Let us remember, that whatever we do this sum- 
mer, we are still examples—examples to the youth we 
teach, the future citizens of America. 

Yes, school will soon be out. No matter what you 
do, may I take this opportunity to wish you a healthy, 
happy, and successful summer vacation. 

I would like to leave you with this little story. 

Jimmy, who was angry at the assignment given him 
by his teacher asked, “Do you get paid for teach- 
ing us?” 

The teacher smiled and said, “Yes.” 

Jimmy looked puzzled and said, “That’s funny! We 
kids do all of the work.” 


For the first time since 1912 Badger delegates will see a Wisconsin 
educator become president of the world’s largest professional or- 
ganization, an association of over 700,000 members from the 50 
states, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the territories. 
Gathered in the WEA Executive Secretary's office is the Convention 
Cc ittee tlining plans for the Wisconsin Headquarters and 
activities for the delegates during the six event-packed days. Left 
to right: Clarice Kline, NEA president elect; Roland Jensen, WEA 
executive committee; Edith Luedke, WEA second vice president; 
Henry Rowe, Wisconsin NEA director; Donald C. Hoeft, WEA presi- 
dent; and Irene Hoyt, WEA past president. 
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ADMIRAL RICKOVER: It is my 
understanding that the Office of Ed- 
ucation is chiefly an agency for the 
collection and dissemination of edu- 
cational information. In that capac- 
ity it has, in my opinion, fallen down 
on the job of alerting this country to 
the Russian educational menace. It 
does not in general keep us in- 
formed on what happens in educa- 
ion elsewhere, especially in coun- 
‘ries whose civilization is similar to 
ours. Its personnel appears to be 
wiented toward the system of edu- 
cation advocated by John Dewey 
and called progressive education 
and which our educationists have 
adopted during the past 40 years; 
no other educational philosophy is 
taught in our teachers’ colleges. I 
would presume that perhaps what 
the Greeks did and the Romans did 
and what the church did in the 
Middle Ages and what was done 
during and after the Renaissance, 
and what all other enlightened 
countries have done has relevance 
and lessons for us. But we have 
thrown all that overboard. We have 
discarded much of the heritage of 
Western civilization. 

I consider the progressive system 
most harmful in that it does not 
truly educate our children. A Fed- 
eral office ought not, in my opinion, 
reflect only one educational philoso- 
phy, particularly one which has 
been in use for only 40 years and 
which is not used by any other in- 
dustrial society except ours. I believe 
the Office tends to refiect the views 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and that there may be too close 
liaison between the two. As to the 
views of the National Education As- 
sociation on American education, I 
notice a recent statement coming 
from that organization to the effect 
that critics of American education 








Editor's Note: On February 3, 1960, 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, appeared before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations of the House of Representatives to 
support the budget of the U.S. Office of 
Education. As a preliminary to the dis- 
cussion Chairman John E. Fogarty of 
Rhode Island read a statement of Admiral 
Rickover to the Committee on August 8, 
1959, entitled “Report on Russia by Vice 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover.” Commis- 
sioner Derthick was asked to comment on 
the statement. We believe his answers are 
applicable not only to Admiral Rickover 
but to other critics of our American edu- 


‘ cational system. 
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Our school’s critics are many. Hearing or reading only 

one side of the case, John Q. Public is impressed. Unless 
he understands our philosophy of education and compares 
it to that of other countries he is unable to decide 
intelligently what should be the best educational policies 
to follow for our country’s best interests. Admiral Rickover 
voiced his criticisms. U. S$. Commissioner Derthick replied. 


Derthick 


Answers 


are like woodpeckers boring into 
trees and thus destroying them. I 
do not agree with their claims that 
American education is the best in 
the world, that we cannot learn from 
the educational practices of other 
countries, and that only teachers 
and nonteaching members of educa- 
tional officialdom including their 
public relations staffs, are qualified 
to speak on education. 

I consider the pamphlet put out 
by the Office of Education, entitled 
“Life Adjustment for Every Ameri- 
can Youth,” the most anti-intellectual 
document I have read in a long 
time. I showed it to several foreign 
educators with whom I have dis- 
cussed American education and they 
share my view. The pamphlet re- 
flects National Education Associa- 
tion doctrine. The Office of Educa- 
tion—like the National Education 
Association—keeps on trying to per- 
petuate the illusion that ours are the 
best schools in the world and that 
only we ‘try to educate all our 
children. It keeps on equating the 
college-preparatory course in our 
high school with the European aca- 
demic secondary school, which I 
consider erroneous. 

To my mind, it is not further leg- 
islation but a change of attitude on 
the part of the persons in the Office 
which alone could make of it the 
effective agency it ought to be. I 
confess that I would not know how 
Congress alone could bring this 
about. 

However, it seems to me that the 


Rickover 


Office should keep careful records 
of foreign educational systems, giv- 
ing the curriculums of their schools, 
the achievement levels at different 
stages of schooling, the subjects ex- 
pected of children in their major ex- 
aminations. I think it should obtain 
and translate foreign textbooks. Per- 
haps it could eventually penetrate 
the diversity of American degrees so 
that we could get a clear picture of 
who studies what in this country; 
how many bachelor of arts degrees 
are given for learning how to em- 
balm, how to arrange window dis- 
plays, how to manage a trailer park, 
and how many for a real liberal arts 
education. It could compile compar- 
ative statistics on teacher qualifica- 
tions in different countries. 

All this would help us get a better 
estimate of what we are accomplish- 
ing in our schools. At present little 
of the kind is being done. Yet for- 
eign ministries of education and 
school authorities are only too glad 
to supply information. I am _ con- 
stantly touched by the great interest 
foreign teachers have in what I have 
to say about education; how con- 
cerned they are about our educa- 
tional system; the many offers of 
help I receive from them; the vast 
amount of material they send me. 
Right now I am collecting material 
on maturity examinations abroad. I 
have the information for Holland 
and England, and I am expecting it 
for Switzerland and Poland. Unfor- 
tunately, I have very little leisure 
time and not enough money to have 
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these things translated at my own 
expense. I get help in this occasion- 
ally, including translations by vol- 
unteers. But an agency such as the 
Office of Education with its large 
paid staff could do all this much 
better. 

It seems to me that if educational 
tasks are being entrusted to outside 
bodies, this is evidence that the Of- 
fice has not won universal recogni- 
tion for its work, It is, in the final 
analysis, up to them to justify their 
existence and their appropriations 
by what they accomplish. 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK: I 
am encouraged by the greatly in- 
creased interest in education thruout 
this country—an interest and a con- 
cern that need to be magnified and 
extended because education as never 
before, is basic to our national se- 
curity and our general welfare. 
Therefore, I appreciate the invitation 
to appear here to give my reactions 
to certain observations on education 
made by Admiral Rickover in his 
testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee last August. His observa- 
tions are similar to those which have 
been made during the past few years 
by other outspoken critics of the 
American public schools. 

We in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion have great respect for Admiral 
Rickover’s outstanding contributions 
to the development of the atomic 
submarine, as well as his role in 
World War II. We are also indebted 
to the admiral for the strong empha- 
sis he places today on the impor- 
tance of education as our first line 
of defense, and we are heartened by 
his insistence on increased financial 
support to improve the quality of 
public education. 

Moreover, we find common ground 
with him in his emphasis on the im- 
portance of stretching the mind, his 
attitude toward the values of hard, 
thoro work, and his feelings about 
the responsibility of parents. In fact, 
most thinking and conscientious 
Americans would, I believe, desire 
that their children gain in school 
many of the other essential values of 
which the admiral speaks. And cer- 
tainly an essential ingredient for im- 
provement is the challenge of con- 
structive criticism. In fact, the best 
schools I know are _ thoughtfully 
weighing criticisms and are working 


hard to effect the improvements that 
are needed. 

Tho most of us agree on such 
values as I have just mentioned, we 
must disagree sharply with the ad- 
miral’s opinions on the merits of our 
school system, Also, we disapprove 
of many of the approaches and 
methods he proposes for solving our 
problems. Indeed, I am convinced 
that certain of his proposals would 
be exceedingly destructive to our 
tradition of respect for the individ- 
ual and to some of the best hopes 
and dreams which Americans have 
for their children and our country. 
His criticisms, and those of others, 
need to be evaluated and placed in 
perspective. ... 


Intellect and Character 


1. Should the school be concerned 
with the intellect alone? Should not 
the school be concerned with the de- 
velopment of character? 

Certainly, the schools are pri- 
marily concerned with the intellect 
but they have other goals as well, 
including character training and the 
development of special talents. 
These goals, broad and diverse, have 
been hammered out and approved 
by countless groups of citizens and 
school boards thruout the country. 

Let us examine, for instance, one 
of the statements of goals of the 
1955 White House Conference on 
Education, at which more than 2,000 
prominent citizens laid down a pro- 
gram for our boys and girls: 


Schools are now asked to help each 
child to become as good and as capable 
in every way as native endowment per- 
mits. The schools are asked to help chil- 
dren to acquire any skill or characteristic 
which a majority of the community deems 
worthwhile. The talent of each child is to 
be sought out and developed to the full- 
est. Each weakness is to be studied and, 
so far as possible, corrected. This is truly 
a majestic ideal, and an_ astonishingly 
new one. 


Truly, there are different kinds of 
abilities—abstract, artistic, mechani- 
cal, social. American schools, which 
are concerned with all youth, need 
to provide for these different abili- 
ties. Much talent is ignored and 
wasted in a school which follows the 
idea that knowledge in academic 
subjects is the only important goal. 
How many of America’s leaders 
since the days of Washington, Frank- 
lin, and Jefferson have confined their 
education to academic subjects? 


Surveying, electricity, and architec- 
ture were only a few of the prac- 
tical subjects in which they were 
interested. 

Columbia University, under the 
leadership of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
recognizing that knowledge in itself 
is no guarantee that pupils will act 
like responsible, law-abiding citi- 
zens, established the national citi- 
zenship education project. This proj- 
ect provides systematically for young 
people to acquire specific knowledge 
about American citizenship and then 
to practice good citizenship in their 
daily activities. Thru courses in gov- 
ernment and other fields, our teach- 
ers thruout America are striving to 
develop boys and girls who live de- 
cent, honest lives every day, year in 
and year out. 

What kind of generations would 
America produce if our schools did 
not try to instill desirable moral and 
ethical values thru the study of lit- 
erature, history, civics, economics, 
and many other subjects, as well as 
thru the examples offered by good 
teachers? 

As a Belgian exchange teacher ob- 
served after teaching in the United 
States: 

Generally speaking, I think the moral 
values are more important to the Ameri- 
can people than to most Europeans I have 
met. . . It gives you a feeling of stability 
and moral health that I haven’t seen often 
back home. Roosevelt High School 


gave me more than any European school 
can give you in a lifetime. 


I simply do not believe our people 
would accept for one moment the 
contention that in America the 
schools should bear little or no re- 
sponsibility for character develop- 
ment. In that case, what would be- 
come of those youngsters whose 
primary source of values is the 
school, and of all the others 
who need supporting strength in 
character development during their 
school-days? 

Admiral Rickover has said that in 
his work he is now looking mostly 
for brains, that one cannot build 
submarines with character. This 
philosophy does not fit the ideals of 
the American school system as con- 
ceived by our people. We don’t want 
to cross bridges designed by an en- 
gineer without character, nor do I 
believe the American people would 
want a Fuchs working on our atomic 
submarines, no matter how brainy 
he might be. 
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It is important that the scientist 
and the mathematician have broad 
interests, including moral and spirit- 
ual values as well as the intellectual. 
In societies in which such values 
have been neglected, youth have de- 
veloped ideologies conflicting with 
the ideals of democracy which the 
people of the United States think of 
as basic to their way of life. 

What good is a school with the 
highest academic standards if it edu- 
cates geniuses who have no charac- 
ter and who later become criminals, 
traitors, and dictators? 


Specialized vs Comprehensive 

2. Should we substitute the spe- 
cialized secondary school systems of 
Western Europe for our comprehen- 
sive high school? 

Scholars and academicians, like 
other good citizens, critically analyze 
and weigh the demands for changes. 
This is the process out of which the 
American school system evolves. 
One significant effort of this kind 
occurred in 1945 when a 12-man 
committee of Harvard professors 
published the report, “General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society.” In this re- 
port they caught the nature and 


spirit of the kind of secondary school 
our country is producing. 

Three of the members were pro- 
fessors of history, one came from 
each of the departments of Greek, 
philosophy, zoology, English, biol- 
ogy, and government. The remain- 
ing three were professors of educa- 
tion. All recognized the need in an 
industrial society for nurturing tal- 
ents and abilities of all kinds. They 
recognized also the desirability of 
arranging for all children of every 
economic level to attend the same 
secondary school. 

And they saw more in the Ameri- 
can high school than an institution 
to fit young people for various kinds 
cf jobs. Here was an_ institution 
where the breadth of learning op- 
portunities could allow teachers to 
meet each pupil on his own ground. 
Teachers could appeal to the hopes 
of their pupils and build on their 
experiences, beginning where they 
are. Teachers could recognize the 
influences which had limited their 
pupils’ education and could work to 
lessen such influences. The commit- 
tee pointed out that there must be 
more than one educational route if 
all youth were to be educated. 





Our system of education gives every youth an opportunity to improve his lot. 
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In reviewing the history of sec- 
ondary education, the committee ob- 
served that the high school had 
started with one road, the conven- 
tional academic subjects; but as time 
passed, it had opened at least two 
additional routes: one was thru the 
study of business, agriculture, home 
economics, and industrial and tech- 
nical arts; the other was thru the 
study of public speaking, general 
mathematics, government, and social 
problems, at all levels. Additional 
routes were needed, especially for 
slow pupils. 

The concluding comments of the 
Harvard committee represent an ex- 
cellent statement of what leaders in 
education have done and hope to do. 


The present diversity of instruction in 
the high school reflects dimly like a 
clouded mirror the diversity of our society 
itself, and it will not be adequate until it 
catches the image more exactly. 


Our difficulties will continue to 
center on those schools where the 
image is still unclear. 

It is worth noting that recent ma- 
jor educational plans and reforms of 
several Western European countries 
seek to keep children of all classes 
together for longer periods. Thus, in 
some countries, there is a pro- 
nounced trend toward the adoption 
of our democratic philosophy in the 
lower grades, tho at later levels 
Europeans provide separate schools 
for vocational and college-bound 
students. 

Each month visitors from all over 
the world come to study our com- 
prehensive schools. Without doubt, 
they see two distinct advantages in 
them: 1) the building of social unity 
by lowering traditional class bar- 
riers, and 2) the preparation of more 
young veople for life in societies 
which, like our own, are demanding 
increasing numbers of secondary 
school graduates. They know that 
the American high school has helped 
young people of all creeds and 
classes learn how to live together in 
the United States. They know also 
that a traditional 19th century edu- 
cational system cannot prepare the 
great body of youth to work and 
live in a 20th century industrial so- 
ciety where each citizen must vote 
intelligently and be an efficient 
worker. It is significant that England 
and Sweden have taken steps to es- 
tablish comprehensive schools, 

The modern comprehensive high 
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school not only provides the common 
core of knowledge necessary for high 
school students everywhere, but also 
allows for variations among com- 
munities. Each community can de- 
velop the educational program it 
needs. A school which would be 
highly satisfactory in a highly indus- 
trialized community would be un- 
satisfactory in many rural or sub- 
urban areas, and vice versa. 

Programs in the comprehensive 
high school are flexible enough to 
meet changing needs of pupils and 
desires of parents. A secondary 
school student may change from a 
course in music to one in agricul- 
ture. He may change from a busi- 
ness program to an industrial pro- 
gram or a college preparatory 
program if he develops new apti- 
tudes or interests during early high 
school years. In many schools a stu- 
dent may be in a fast class in one 
subject and a slow class in another; 
and when his progress warrants it, 
he may shift to a more advanced 
class or subject. As we shall see 
later, the comprehensive high school 
is in many ways able to challenge 
the gifted student to do his best. In 
this flexible situation, pupils are re- 
tained in school in greater numbers, 
and obscure or late-blooming talents 
are more readily identified. Thus 
talent is saved which would be lost 
in a system maintaining selective 
schools. Winston Churchill's talents 
were late in blooming, but he was 
able to receive an excellent educa- 
tion because he came from a family 
of means. The American system is 
designed to conserve human _re- 
sources from families of every eco- 
nomic level. 

Those who have questions about 
the American comprehensive high 
school have pointed to the gradual 
decline, during the past 50 years, in 
the percentages of high school stu- 
dents enrolled in college preparatory 
subjects. The use of percentages 
alone is misleading. Actually a larger 
number of students and a larger 
percentage of students of the high 
school age group are enrolled in col- 
lege preparatory subjects than ever 
before. This is because more youth 
are in high school than ever before. 

Recent studies in the State of 
Maryland, Portland, Oregon, and 
other places have proved that good 
students are taking hard rather than 
easy subjects. After its study of the 
upper 15% of the 1958 graduating 
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class, the St. Paul, Minn., school sys- 
tem reported: 


Whatever else this survey reveals, it 
clearly illustrates that those students in 
our high schools who would be ranked as 
academically talented are not electing, or 
being allowed to elect, easy subjects as a 
substitute for hard subjects. In fact, the 
trend for academically talented students 
in St. Paul is toward, not away from, hard 
subjects. 


While preparing millions of stu- 
dents for college, our system edu- 
cates great numbers of pupils who 
formerly would not have been in 
school at all. In part, these advan- 
tages are the result of the diversified 
offerings in the comprehensive high 
school and, in part, the availability 
of the school. Located as it is within 
the area of residence, it attracts 
many youth who would not travel 
longer distances to attend a special- 
ized school. 

We are convinced that most 
Americans want the comprehensive 
high schools, which offer diverse but 
equal opportunities to all students. 
However, we hope all interested 
citizens will examine closely the 
alternative and think of it in 
terms of their own children or 
grandchildren. 

What would it be like to have the 
traditional European system? At ap- 
proximately age 11, your child would 
take a series of national achievement 
tests, and his performance on these 
tests would largely determine his fu- 
ture track or specialized secondary 
school, if any. His whole future 
might well depend on these tests. 
Think of your own experience back 
in the fifth grade of elementary 
school. What marks were on your 
report card? Would you have been 
placed in the classical high school 
for college-bound professionals or 
would you have been placed in an- 
other school where your education 
might have ended at the age of 14? 
Would you have been happy to have 
somebody else determine what your 
future would be by deciding what 
type of education you should have 
after the age of 11 or 12? 

Let us ask, too, why have the 
rigid class barriers of many Western 
European nations been maintained? 
Why have most class barriers in this 
country been removed? 

More than 50 years ago American 
parents decided that they would not 
give any person the right to close 
any doors to the future for their 





1}-year-old children. They made this 
decision with a full knowledge of 
the system of education used in 
Europe—and of the social conse- 
quences of this system, 

I regard the American compre- 
hensive high school as a distinctive 
American contribution to world cul- 
ture. Many of our visiting foreign 
educators agree with that appraisal. 
They often wonder why anyone 
makes proposals to adopt European 
systems which are even now being 
modified in the American direction. 
I hope the critics of our high school 
system will read Dr. Conant’s “The 
Child, the Parent, and the State” 
which he closes with this prophetic 
expression of his faith: 


They (the historians in the year 2059) 
will regard the American high school, as 
it was perfected by the end of the 20th 
century, not only as one of the finest prod- 
ucts of democracy, but as a continuing 
insurance for the preservation of the vi- 
tality of a society of free men. 


National Standards 

3. Should there be permissive na- 
tional standards specifying what 
every boy and girl should know at 
age 18 so that every parent could 
tell how well his children and 
teachers have done in school? 

Let me make clear that we are in 
complete accord with the idea of im- 
proving the quality of education by 
raising standards. But when we think 
about standards we must start with 
the proposition that the American 
people want to provide secondary 
education for all their children. They 
want a school program which will 
best educate the slow learner and 
the rapid learner, as well as all those 
in between. They want a diversity 
of subjects in the curriculum which 
will develop'the skills and talents of 
those who are mechanically minded 
and those who are artistically in- 
clined as well as those who are aca- 
demically oriented. 

As we have just noted in our pic- 
ture of the comprehensive high 
school, America is dedicated to the 
proposition of equal but not identi- 
cal educational opportunity for all. 
Also, our research in the psychology 
of learning has proved conclusively 
that pupils of the same age and sex 
vary enormously in what they can 
learn, when they can best learn, how 
well they can learn, and how fast 
they can learn. Those of us who have 
children or grandchildren know that 
this principle is true. 
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All of us are concerned about how 
to establish standards to improve 
pupil learning, but we want differ- 
ing standards which will challenge 
each pupil to work up to capacity. 
In a number of different areas we 
seek standards which can be made 
exacting for each student. We want 
many standards appropriate for dif- 
ferent kinds of children. We do not 
want to force all of our children to 
be cast in a single standard mold. 

There are several approaches to 
achieving sound standards on a mul- 
tiple basis. Today, thousands of high 
schools are using different types of 
standardized tests to compare the 
achievement of their present pupils 
with those of past years. They often 
weigh a pupil’s achievement in 
terms of his mental ability. Also, 
schools are using test results to com- 
pare pupil achievement with that of 
similar pupils in comparable schools. 
If the test results are disappointing, 
these schools try to discover the 
reasons and to improve their instruc- 
tion. Often remedial instruction is 
given to an individual or a small 
group to help each pupil reach the 
highest level which he seems ca- 
pable of reaching. Thus, tests are 
used for diagnosis and improvement 
of learning rather than only as de- 
terminers of success or failure. In 
this way the gifted are held to a 
much higher level of achievement 
than would be likely under a single 
set of national standards, With some 
flexibility in standards all other stu- 
dents are encouraged to attain the 
highest educational peaks they can 
reach. 

Actually, there are dozens of 
standardized tests available to check 
on how well pupils are achieving 
within a class or school, Teachers 
who wish to measure growth of pu- 
pils from grade to grade in vocabu- 
lary, spelling, reading, biology, phys- 
ics, algebra, American history, and 
other skill or subject areas have a 
wide choice of standardized tests 
with national norms or levels of 
achievement. 

Also to improve the quality of 
education, local school districts and 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion have established many stand- 
ards and requirements for their 
schools and teachers during the past 
decades. These include subjects to 
be taught, the number of years they 
are to be studied, the years of re- 


. quired pupil attendance, the mini- 
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mum length of the school year, mini- 
mum graduation requirements, and 
minimum qualifications of teachers. 
In addition, standards are usually 
set for school buildings, equipment, 
textbooks and other instructional 
materials, school libraries, the level 
of financial support, and other im- 
portant factors that are related to 
learning. 

Minimum standards somewhat 
more rigorous than those set by some 
state agencies are applied to schools 
which seek accreditation by a re- 
gional association of colleges and 
secondary schools. Such volunteer 
groups have been in existence for 
more than half a century. Five such 
regional associations cover the con- 
tinental United States and have es- 
tablished on a voluntary basis stand- 
ards for classroom space, libraries, 
course offerings, teachers, and the 
teaching of the different subject mat- 
ter fields. Each school is appraised 
in terms of the purposes which the 
local board of education has ap- 
proved for it. The accrediting com- 
mittee realizes that the educational 
programs preparing youth for jobs 
in a local industry will be different 
from those preparing youth for en- 
trance into college. These standards 
are called the “Evaluative Criteria.” 
They were first developed in 1940, 
revised in 1950, and a third revision 
is now in press. Our regional group- 
ings make it possible to take into 
account the differences within the 
large areas of our country. 

An example indicating the con- 
tinuing efforts of these groups to 
raise educational standards is an an- 
nouncement of January 1960 that: 


Approximately 3,500 high schools in 18 
States affiliated with the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will have to abide by new, higher 
educational standards if they are to re- 
ceive association approval beginning next 
September. .. . 


We are eager to raise the aims of 
all our youth and to provide for each 
a standard which will be exacting 
and stretch his capacities. But even 
on a local or regional basis there is 
always the danger that standards 
will be misinterpreted or misused. 
On a national scale this danger 
would be multiplied. I have in mind 
misapplications and misuses such as: 

a) The tendency to use test scores 
to stigmatize students with needs 
and abilities different from those as- 


sumed by the national standards. 

b) The tendency to overempha- 
size facts and skills which can be 
easily measured and to neglect out- 
comes which are difficult or impos- 
sible to measure such as creativity, 
critical thinking, leadership, and the 
development of appreciations and 
attitudes. 

c) The tendency to put pressures 
on teachers, parents, pupils, and 
communities to conform to a na- 
tional pattern. Our communities dif- 
fer and in certain respects it makes 
sense for their schools to differ. 

d) The danger that gifted stu- 
dents would be satisfied with a mini- 
mum of effort by national standards 
set too low while slow-learning pu- 
pils would be discouraged and quit 
school because of national standards 
set too high. 

Since we already have a practical 
framework for improving the quality 
of education by raising standards 
and inasmuch as the establishment 
of national standards has the dan- 
gers which I have mentioned, I sin- 
cerely believe that national stand- 
ards would be unsuitable and un- 
workable and undemocratic in our 
free society. 


Comparison of Systems 

4. Are the European systems of 
education superior to the American 
system? 

In making comparisons of our ed- 
ucational system with the systems of 
our neighbors in Western Europe, 
we must recognize that the philoso- 
phies underlying education in one 
country and in another differ greatly. 

It should, therefore, be made clear 
at the outset what some of the con- 
trasting characteristics of the Euro- 
pean and American systems are. 

The United States is committed to 
universal education not only at the 
elementary but at the secondary 
level. It has as its goal the provision 
of education for each child to the 
limit of his ability, regardless of his 
social and economic background. 

This approach is consistent with 
our American concept of a demo- 
cratic society made up of interre- 
lated and interdependent groups and 
functions. Thus, the future home- 
maker, industrial or agricultural] 
worker, businessman, and the pro- 
fessional person study in the same 
environment and pursue the same 
basic courses, In addition, each is 

(Turn to Page 22) 
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The present organization of 
most elementary schools pre- 
vents the most effective use of 


pupil time. Until we provide for 


individual differences in the. 


classroom we are not develop- 
ing our human resources as ef- 
ficiently and completely as it is 


possible to do. 
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HE principle of individual dif- 

ferences is but feebly acknowl- 
edged in the grouping of pupils for 
instruction in many elementary 
schools. The fact that pupils differ 
has been related to instructional 
practices by educational psycholo- 
gists but it has not been applied to 
the same degree by administrators 
to the organization of the school. 
Consequently we have presented 
the teacher with a large group of 
pupils representing a wide range of 
abilities and have asked her to do 
something about the differences 
among these pupils. 

If elementary school classes were 
restricted to enrollments of from 15 
to 20 students, it might be possible 
for each teacher to meet many of 
the individual learning needs of the 
pupils, But the battle for smaller 
classes is lost at least for the pres- 
ent. We must look for another solu- 
tion. The increased opportunity to 
meet differences in ability of indi- 
viduals to learn thru a different or- 
ganization of classes or groups in 
the school offers one possible solu- 
tion to this problem. It is the task of 
the elementary school administrator 
to come to the aid of the classroom 
teacher by reorganizing the way 
pupils are grouped for instruction. 


Plan of Organization 

The contemporary elementary 
school groups the students by age 
into grades. Students advance from 
grade to grade at one year intervals. 
The materials of instruction are also 
graded and the same textbooks are 
often provided for all of the stu- 





dents of a given grade. It is this 
type of organization and progres- 
sion, often referred to as “lock step,” 
that does not recognize the obvious 
facts of individual differences. Of 
course there are many other condi- 
tions which block students from 
learning as rapidly as they might, 
e.g., poor physical health, weak in- 
struction, lack of parent interest, 
and emotional difficulties. But, one 
of the most significant stumbling 
blocks to pupil progress is the prac- 
tice of placing students into learn- 
ing groups largely on the basis of 
age. 

The present organization of most 
elementary schools, handed down 
by a century-old tradition, retards a 
child’s development in two ways. 
First, it violates the principle that 
pupils learn at different rates. Sec- 
ondly, this type of school organiza- 
tion makes it difficult for the teacher 
to use fully the motives and interests 
of pupils. Present grouping prac- 
tices stifle the children’s interests by 
forcing them to progress with 
groups of other children that take 
account mainly differences in age, 
at a rate which has little relation to 
their actual ability to learn. Recent 
psychological experiments indicate 
that success is not reached thru tasks 
that are too easy; that too much 
repetition leads to boredom and 
monotony. 


Handicaps to Learning 

Good teachers attempt to provide 
children with enrichment activities 
and with meaningful, challenging 
experiences, They do this in spite of 
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the system, not because of it. Teach- 
ers, parents, and school administra- 
tors ask the question, “What hap- 
pens to the motives, interests* and 
drive to learn of children between 
grade school and high school?” The 
difference in stage of development 
has a great deal to do with the 
changes implied by this query. This 
difference tells only part of the 
story. Motivation to learn is throttled 
because of lock-step progress. Let 
us take, as an example, a child in 
the fifth grade with an LQ. of 113, 
placing him in about the 80th per- 
centile as far as measured intelli- 
gence is concerned, In the majority 
of cases this child is not required 
by the organization of the school to 
work with subject matter geared to 
his ability. Many teachers are satis- 
fied and a school system is content 
with its instructional program if this 
child is working with materials la- 
beled fifth grade. With a mental age 
near 12, this child is capable of do- 
ing most of the work that is reserved 
for the seventh grade. Few schools 
are organized so that a sizable group 
of their fifth grade students can 
work at the seventh grade level. In 
some schools, this group might be 
as large as one-third to one-half of 
the students. The successful acqui- 
sition of more knowledge would re- 
sult in increased interest and mo- 
tivation for a large percentage of 
students. 

Think of the interest and motiva- 
tion that results from giving a 
fourth grade student the opportunity 
to work in a fifth grade book. The 
textbook publishers have followed 
the demands of the graded school 
organization and have provided a 
wealth of materials with interesting 
format. These materials are pains- 
takingly graded to fit the school’s 
organization and the progress of the 
mythical average child. The way 
most elementary schools are organ- 
ized has tied the majority of stu- 
dents to this rate of progression. 
These materials could be used more 
intelligently if the organization of 
the school permitted groups of chil- 
dren to learn at different rates 
within a given grade and the mate- 
rials that challenge the student were 
available, not just the correctly 
graded book for each grade, Good 
teachers do all they can to find ma- 
terials for various levels of ability in 
their classes. However, the schools 
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organization seldom aids or demands 
this approach. 

Many other students are placed 
under unrealistic pressure to keep 
up with a lock-step progression thru 
school. The learning rate of these 
students is such that it takes them 
longer periods of time to develop 
the skills and understandings impor- 
tant to their development. This 
slower rate of learning is com- 
pounded as the child advances, A 
child with an I.Q. of 85 would be 
expected to be a year behind the 
norm in intellectual development by 
the end of the second grade. How- 
ever, by the sixth grade, normal 
progress at his theoretical maximum 
rate would put this child two full 
years behind the work of the aver- 
age sixth grade child. The conven- 
tional graded school organization 
places pressure and tension on this 
learner and these students become 
the source of many of the discipline 
problems in a school. Educational 
research clearly shows that a policy 
of non-promotion does not increase 
the amount of learning or the moti- 
vation of the slower students. A 
grouping of students in the elemen- 
tary school on the basis of their 
learning rate holds more promise of 
helping this type of child. 


Proposal for Change 

The elementary school that is or- 
ganized to take account of the fact 
that children learn at different rates 
and that provides for a_ greater 
amount of learning for some chil- 
dren would have some important 
characteristics. The following is a 
list of these important characteris- 
tics. Each of the characteristics is 
not dependent upon the former one. 
However, taken as a set of recom- 
mended changes, they would bring 
about the reorganization of the ele- 
mentary school. They are not listed 
in order of preference. 

Picture, if you will, a school in 
which classes are organized in terms 
of the learning needs of pupils. Ob- 
viously children have common needs 
at certain ages, but the principle of 
individual differences implies that 
many needs are not common among 
children at the same age, particu- 
larly the needs related to the child's 
ability to learn from printed mate- 
rials and to learn arithmetical con- 
cepts. 

1. Children would be grouped together 
with other children who are capable of 


learning at about the same rate. These 
groups would follow the chronological 
age of the children as closely as possible. 

2. These learning groups would remain 
relatively constant. During the first year 
in school extensive efforts would be made 
to evaluate the rate of growth of each 
child. Objective tests and teacher judg- 
ment would play the important role in 
this evaluation. During the second year 
students would be joined together in 
groups based on this evaluation. In most 
cases students would stay in these groups 
for two or three years of primary school- 
ing, thru what is presently third or fourth 
grade. 

3. These learning groups would vary in 
size from ten to a full class depending on 
the size of the school and the differences 
among children. If a group were as small 
as ten, one teacher would work with two 
or three groups. 

4. The teachers would not consider the 
groups of children they were teaching as 
homogeneous. The spread of differences 
in learning rates would be cut down by 
this type of grouping but the teacher 
would continue to differentiate instruction. 
The school staff would cooperate in the 
formation of these learning groups. This 
task is often left to the overburdened 
teacher to do alone. The range of achieve- 
ment in a given year would be increased. 
Many children would be working with 
materials presently reserved for later years 
in their development thus increasing the 
differences among children of the same 
age. 

5. There would be some flexibility for 
pupils to move from one group to another 
as they pick up or decline in achievement. 
This could be done at regular intervals. 

6. Each teacher would take the group 
she is teaching where they left off and 
move them along as fast and to as high 
a level of achievement as possible. The 
teacher would also be able.to enter into 
many enrichment activities with the 
groups of faster learning students. 

7. During the fifth year in school the 
groupings would change in terms of prog- 
ress in specific subject areas. A block pe- 
riod arrangement, joining science, mathe- 
matics, and the language arts, is the 
arrangement that has the best possibilities. 
The pupils would also spend a block of 
time in a heterogeneous homeroom group. 
This would create three groups, each dif- 
ferent, in both the fifth and sixth grades. 

8. Children should be grouped hetero- 
geneously for certain learning experiences. 
Social studies, art, music, and physical 
education lend themselves to this or to 
other special types of groupings. This 
would lessen the likelihood of a stigma 
being attached to certain groups or to 
certain children. 


Important Practices 

A number of other practices are 
important in organizing a school to 
meet individual differences. The 
first of these is a complete testing 
program which would provide a 
systematic means of helping teach- 
ers evaluate pupil achievement and 
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potential. The organization of 
groups of children capable of learn- 
ing at a similar rate would be made 
on the basis of teacher judgment, 
pupil achievement, and I.Q. Teach- 
ers would be making judgments 
about pupils and objective evalua- 
tions to back up these judgments 
will make them more accurate. 

Textbooks and materials of in- 
struction in all subject areas would 
have to be organized in such a way 
so as to be readily available at in- 
creasingly difficult levels. A wealth 
of materials, organized in a central 
place, would make it possible for 
teachers to move groups of students 
into more difficult materials at any 
time of the year. Students would 
work with materials of increasing 
difficulty and not just the correctly 
graded textbook in each subject for 
each year. The development of a 
textbook library for each school 
represents a large initial investment 
of time and money but will pay re- 
turns in greater learning. A record 
of the materials covered by each 
group would have to be passed on 
to the next teacher so she could 
take the group, after some review, 
on to the next most difficult level 
of work. 

It is important that the school’s 
reporting system indicate the prog- 
ress of the children. The traditional 
single grading system is not ade- 
quate for this purpose. A type of 
dual grading system in which pu- 
pils would receive one grade that 
reflects their actual progress as com- 
pared to students of their age group 
and another grade which indicates 
their progress in relation to their 
ability would be a necessity. 

A school entrance policy that is 
restricted to a single entrance age 
creates many problems. The faster 
learning child may very well be 
nearly a year older than the slow- 
est learned; this increases the spread 
of differences between children in 
a given year. Regardless of what 
type of solution to this problem is 
worked out by the individual school, 
learning groups would be made 
more alike to begin with if the 
school’s entrance policy took into 
account in some way the obvious 
differences between children in 


their readiness to start their school 
experiences. 

Some type of remedial program 
would also be characteristic of the 
school that organized to meet indi- 
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vidual differences. A complete sys- 
tem of evaluation of the progress 
of students is bound to reveal pu- 
pils who are not performing to 
capacity. The progress of many 
students is being blocked by some 
difficulty that can be corrected by 
remedial instruction. 

A school system that begins to 
organize to meet individual differ- 
ences will be faced with the prob- 
lem of meeting the needs of the 
children at the extreme ends of the 
normal learning curve, the retarded 
and the gifted child. The formation 
of special classes to meet the needs 
of the retarded child is an accepted 
practice. As a school reorganizes its 
class groupings in terms of the abil- 
ity to learn, many children will 
achieve to a level that the need for 
instruction in advanced skills and 
concepts will become evident. The 
same arguments used to justify 





classes for retarded children can be 
used to support a school’s organiza- 
tion that treats each child as a 
unique individual and tries to group 
each child with children of similar 
needs not just by the factor of age 
alone. Also, children with different 
basic abilities learn in different 
ways. The slower learning child 
needs more direct experiences to 
learn the same concept that an indi- 
vidual with greater insight can learn 
by dealing with abstractions. The 
teacher who works with a group 
that is capable of learning in similar 
ways can do a much more adequate 
job of organizing the types of learn- 
ing experiences that will bring about 
the greatest amount of learning. 


An Answer to Possible Criticism 
Grouping students in the elemen- 

tary school on their ability to learn 

and their achievement is bound to 





be criticized for its emphasis on the 
subject to be learned. The school’s 
main responsibility is to create a 
situation in which the greatest 
amount of learning will take place. 
Unquestionably the emotional and 
social environment affects the qual- 
ity and the quantity of pupil learn- 
ing. However, an organization of 
the elementary school that takes ac- 
count of individual differences will 
contribute to the emotional and so- 
cial well being of students by giving 
them the satisfaction of greater ac- 
complishment. It will also lessen the 
unrealistic pressures to keep up with 
the mythical average placed on 
some students who learn at a slower 
rate. The assumption that children 
want to learn, get satisfaction from a 
realistic challenge and are willing 
to accept the help that meets their 
special needs, limitations, and abili- 
ties is basic to the acceptance 
of the idea that a school’s organi- 
zation that takes account of individ- 
ual learning rates in the creation 
of learning groups will increase 
learning and develop greater inter- 
est and motivation. 

The contention that the graded 
school organization satisfies the 
values and objectives of a demo- 
cratic culture is open to question. If 
one accepts as a basic democratic 
principle the right of each individual 
to develop to his greatest potential, 
an obvious paradox exists. It is im- 
portant that schools create situations 
where the students can learn to live 
together in harmony. The methods 
of instruction, the human relation- 
ships within the school and of the 
school to the community contribute 
most to the development of these 
learnings, not the organization of 
the groups within the school. 

The teaching of democratic atti- 
tudes and the acceptance of differ- 
ences are specific teaching and 
learning problems. Heterogeneous 
class groups often set up a type of 
competition that makes the teaching 
of these attitudes difficult. The aca- 
demically successful student can be- 
come the blackboard clearer, the 
owner of special privileges, and an 
outcast in his group. Recent experi- 
ments in social psychology by Leon 
Festinger and his associates, au- 
thors of Social Pressures in Informal 
Groups, indicate that people tend to 
compete with those who are close to 
them in ability and reject those who 
are far from them in ability. Ex- 
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tremes in the spread of ability do 
not seem to create motivation. 


Uniqueness of Plan . 

The school that displayed the 
characteristics outlined in this ar- 
ticle would be unique. Plans for re- 
organization of the elementary 
school that date back to the 1870's 
reveal little or none of the proposed 
organization. This organization is 
unique in that it identifies and pro- 
vides for continuous progress of 
various sized groups of children who 
learn at nearly the same rate and 
yet are grouped by age. It also calls 
for grouping by blocks of subjects 
in the upper elementary grades. 
Straight ability grouping plans have 
not followed these principles. Other 
plans that provide for individual 
pupil progress do not acknowledge 
the fact that children are taught in 
groups in our schools. The neglected 
problem has been the organization 
of more efficient learning groups 
which would make it possible for 
the teacher more nearly to individu- 
alize instruction. 

Some recent plans are character- 
ized by the practice of grouping 
children who are working at the 
same level, regardless of age, in the 
same class. A fifth grade group or a 
fifth year group might have some 
pupils who have attended school for 
six years and some who have at- 
tended for only four. This is a vio- 
lation of the fact that children are 
learning at different rates and that 
children with different basic abili- 
ties are capable of learning in dif- 
ferent ways. The slower sixth year 
pupils are not capable of learning 
in the same ways or at the same 
rate as are the faster learning fourth 
year children. 

It is not the intent here to present 
a detailed plan of action. The char- 
acteristics and practices proposed 
are based on facts as we know them. 
Each school must apply them to its 
situation. When schools can get 
agreement among the staff, from 
parents and school board members, 
that this type of organization is valid 
and that changes are called for, then 
a school can move slowly into a pat- 
tern of organization based upon 
more valid educational principles 
than is the present “lock-step” 
graded organization of the elemen- 


- tary school. 
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Since first impressions are 
often lasting impressions it is 


important for kindergarten pupils to get 


OFF TO A GOOD START 


HELEN P. CONLEY 
Educational Consultant 
Glendale-River Hills School District 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin 


HE FIVE-YEAR old child 

looks forward to his first school 
experience with eagerness, curiosity, 
excitement, and joy. He may be a 
little frightened and shy, but ready 
to learn. 

The parents share the feelings of 
their child. With some misgivings 
they send him into the world to 
meet a new challenge. Will he suc- 
ceed or fail? They realize their re- 
sponsibilities in helping the child to 
adjust to this new venture. 

The parent must understand that 
the kindergarten lays the foundation 
for the child to gain a feeling of ac- 
complishment thru doing, adds to 
his security thru satisfying experi- 
ences, and helps him to gain a sense 
of importance in a social world. 

It is just as necessary for parents 
to understand the objectives of the 
kindergarten program as it is for the 
teacher to know the home back- 
ground of the child. Together the 
home and school help the child to 
develop as an individual and to live 
successfully in his world. 


Introduction to School 

The kindergarten teachers in the 
Glendale-River Hills Schools are 
faced with the problem of introduc- 
ing the young child to school life. 
If the experience is a happy one, the 
child will develop joy in school 
which will help him when difficult 
days arrive. The teacher must take 
these children from different back- 
grounds with no school behavior 
patterns, a heterogeneous group, and 
guide them so that they will be able 
to live and work together happily 
without losing their individuality. 
Much depends on a good start, and 
an understanding of the kindergar- 
ten program by the parents. 


To help parents know more about 
the kindergarten program, the teach- 
ers wrote a handbook entitled, “Your 
Child Enters Kindergarten.” It en- 
deavors to point out the goals of the 
kindergarten program, and the 
needs and characteristics of the five- 
year old which must be recognized 
in making plans for his growth and 
development. 

Registration for kindergarten chil- 
dren was held in the evening the last 
week in May. 

The teachers met these parents 
who came to register in small 
groups and discussed the hand- 
book with them. Some of the teach- 
ers showed slides of various kinder- 
garten activities. 

All parents visited a kindergarten 
room. They had an opportunity to 
talk individually to the teacher while 
light refreshments were served. 


Orientation Days 


For the past three years, the Glen- 
dale Schools have had two days in 
September as orientation days for 
the kindergarten children and their 
mothers. The children, in groups of 
four or five and their mothers, were 
invited to spend one hour at school 
at a specified time. The parents were 
notified of the time and day by mail. 
When one group left, another ar- 
rived. The teacher greeted both chil- 
dren and parents. Various centers of 
interest were set up and the chil- 
dren were allowed to choose and 
explore. Before the hour passed they 
did something together, a story, a 
game, or a song. 

The parents, too, became oriented. 
While the children were busy the 
teacher had some time to talk to 
each parent to get a little back- 
ground information which better 
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helped her to understand the child 
and to give reassurance to an anx- 
ious parent that Mary or Pat would 
get along well. 

Putting 25 kindergarten children 
together on the first day of school 
might be a bit overwhelming to both 
the child and the teacher. Having 
the child come with his parent on 
the first day has given the child se- 
curity and the parent confidence in 
the situation. She has seen the 
child’s teacher and classroom which 
in itself is reassuring, 

All children came by bus on the 
third day and only two or three of 
the 227 enrolled showed any emo- 
tional distress. 

The teachers are enthusiastic 
about this project, but how do the 
parents feel about it? In order to get 
their reactions it was decided to ask 
them to fill out a questionnaire when 
they came to the first conference in 
November. One hundred seventy- 
nine questionnaires were returned. 
The responses to the question- 
naire showed the parents feel that 
the orientation procedure in the 
Glendale-River Hills Schools is a 
step in the right direction in home- 
school co-operation. 


Grade Teachers’ View 

The first grade teachers felt that 
they, too, have a function to perform 
in building an understanding with 
the parents as to what is happening 
to children in the first grade. During 
the fall inservice workshop in Sep- 
tember time was allotted for plan- 
ning the orientation for first grade 
parents and children. 

The children attended half day 
sessions for the first three days of 
the first week of school. Part of the 
group came in the morning, another 
in the afternoon. Parents were noti- 
fied by mail which session their 
child was to attend. The teacher met 
the children in smaller groups which 
enabled her to learn to know each 
child individually and helped the 
child to make the transition to first 
grade without worry or frustration. 
On Thursday all children attended 
school all day. On Friday children 
did not attend school. Instead a get- 
acquainted tea was held at each 
school to which parents were invited. 

The movie, “Skippy and the Three 
R’s,” was shown. It illustrated the 
first grade program. Each teacher 
retired to her own room with the 
parents of her children and talked 
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about the supplies needed in first 
grade, and the experiences children 
would have at this grade level. Each 
mother was asked to jot down the 
things she would like to have the 
teacher know about her child. A 
discussion period followed. The 
booklet, “Janie Learns to Read,” 
was loaned to each parent to be 
returned at a later date. The par- 
ent and teacher had further oppor- 
tunities to get acquainted over light 
refreshments. 


October Program 
Then, in October an evening pro- 


> 
gram was held to acquaint parents 
with the reading program of the 


first grade. The following topics 


Teachers must take these children from different backgrounds . . 


were discussed with the parents: 
reading readiness, charts, grouping, 
the three basic reading series used 
in Glendale Schools, independent 
activities of children while the 
teacher is busy with a class group, 
the place of phonics in the reading 
program, the teaching steps in the 
presentation of a story, and the par- 
ent’s part in the reading program. 

An interesting symbol primer was 
prepared for parents so that they 
could better appreciate that reading 
is a complicated skill for first 
graders. 

First grade teachers, like the kin- 
dergarten teachers, were anxious to 
know how parents felt about this 
program. A questionnaire was com- 
posed by the first grade teachers 
about both meetings, and given par- 
ents at the first parent-teacher con- 
ference in November, to find out 
whether this procedure was helpful 








to éach parent to better understand 
the needs and problems of his child 
and the need for home-school 
co-operation. 

One hundred seventy question- 
naires were given out. One hundred 
six were returned. The results of the 
questionnaire indicated that the par- 
ents were overwhelmingly in favor 
of this general plan of orientation. 

The comments showed that the 
personal contact with the child’s 
teacher and seeing the child’s room 
early in the year was of greatest im- 
portance. The evening meeting was 
greatly appreciated because it in- 
volved the fathers as well as the 
mothers. 

The parents felt that the October 





. and guide them... 


meeting was so successful that they 
would like to have a discussion in 
other subject areas, particularly 
arithmetic. The procedure at one of 
four schools was slightly different, 
but the underlying philosophy was 
the same. 


Parent-Teacher Associations 

In addition to the intensive work 
with parents of the kindergarten and 
first grade teachers, all schools in 
Glendale have Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations where educational poli- 
cies, school procedures, and_ talks 
and discussions on child develop- 
ment are presented. Parents and 
teachers can get better acquainted at 
these meetings, but they are poor 
places, however, for the discussion 
of the problems of any individual 
child. 

Informal, casual contacts between 

(Turn to Page 23) 
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F ACQUIRING equipment for 

science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language does not bring new 
ideas into the classrooms of Wiscon- 
sin schools the National Defense 
Education Act will miss its mark. 
An improved testing program and 
greater emphasis on counseling and 
guidance must have meaning in the 
lives cf boys and girls and should 
not be measured in quantitative 
progress reported on application 
blanks. 

Greater interest in guidance and 
counseling and increased expendi- 
tures for the purchase of equipment 
for science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign language does not mean 
that the arts, humanities, social 
studies, and vocational subjects 
should be neglected. In fact, now is 
the time when educators should be 
even more conscious of the necessity 
for maintaining a balance in our cur- 
riculum. The use of new equipment 
in our laboratories should stimulate 
both students and teachers to higher 
levels of achievement than is pos- 
sible when work must be done with- 
out the aid of helpful devices. 


Sections of Law 

The 85th Congress passed Public 
Law 85-864. This law contains ten 
sections which in the language of 
federal laws are called titles. 

Titles III and V-A are the ones 
with which the State Department of 
Public Instruction is concerned at 
present and have provisions that are 
of great interest to the public schools 
of Wisconsin. The money that is ap- 
pronriated by Congress is channeled 


‘to the schools of the state thru the 
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Impact of National Defense 


Education Act on Schools 


Federal assistance thru NDEA to the guidance, science, 
mathematics, and foreign language programs in our 
schools has given impetus to education in Wisconsin. 


WALTER B. SENTY 
Assistant State Superintendent 
National Defense Education Act 
State Department of Public Instruction 


State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Funds are allocated to each 
state over a four-year period which 
started during the 1958-59 school 
year. The law further states that fed- 
eral money is provided on the con- 
dition that each federal dollar be 
matched on a dollar for dollar basis 
on the state or local level. 

Under Title III, Wisconsin has 
about $1,200,000 of federal money 
available each of the four years un- 
der which the act operates for the 
purchase of materials and equip- 
ment for improving instruction in 
science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language. 


Schools Applying 

Title V-A of the act appropriates 
$334,000 per year for the purpose of 
testing all high school boys and girls 
and for strengthening the guidance 
and counseling programs in the sec- 
ondary schools of the state. Since 
Wisconsin did not get under the fed- 
eral program during the 1958-59 
school year, the first year’s allotment 
for Title V reverted to the fed- 
eral treasury. The schools of the 
state have responded to receive 
the benefits that can be derived by 
participation. 

When the cut-off date of Janu- 





ary 15, 1960 arrived, 293 school 
systems had submitted applications 
for the approval of items that they 
wished to purchase under Title III 
of the act. This represented a total 
of $2,031,798.78, half of which will 
be paid in the form of federal reim- 
bursement to the 293 districts in- 
volved. The percentage of reim- 
bursement varies for individual 
schools depending on the financial 
ability of the district. 

In view of the fact that many 
schools did not have time to get their 
applications prepared on time to 
participate by January 15, 1960, it 
was decided to set April 15 as an- 
other cut-off date for the present 
school year. Due notice was sent to 
all administrators of the state. 

As of April 15, about half of the 
districts that had filed applications 
in January sent a second list for ap- 
proval and about 100 additional 
school systems entered the program. 
For this current school year more 
than 400 school systems will receive 
reimbursement under Title III. Since 
most of the schools with large enroll- 
ments are taking part, it is estimated 
that over 80% of the high school en- 
rollment of the state is represented 
during the first vear of the state’s 
participation. 

Administrators and school board 
members express great satisfaction 
with the equipment that is being 
purchased. On April 14, the day be- 
fore the final date for filing applica- 
tions the representatives of more 
than 25 school systems came to Mad- 
ison to deliver the application forms 
in person. There were representa- 
tives of small elementary schools, 
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union high schools, village and large 
city systems. They came from every 
part of the state, 


Reaction of Administrator 

One principal of a 12-teacher ele- 
mentary school located in west- 
central Wisconsin brought a request 
for approval of a large list of supple- 
mentary books in the field of science 
and mathematics covering all grades 
from kindergarten thru grade 8. 
Over $1,300 worth of books was ap- 
proved for reimbursement. This 
school had placed an application for 
science equipment during the month 
of December and the principal 
states that all items had been 
received. 

He said, “You know, I have served 
as science teacher and have been 
principal of schools for over 30 years 
but this is the first time during my 
experience as a teacher and principal 
that I opened a box that contained 
$400 worth of science equipment.” 

He was thrilled and told how the 
teachers and pupils are using the 
new materials. They have served to 
stimulate great interest in the sci- 
ence program in their school. 

During the conversation he also 
said, “When I ordered the $400 
worth of science equipment I was 
worried about having enough stor- 
age space. So the janitor and I built 
shelving and a cabinet. But when it 
came it took up a lot less space than 
I expected it would. But it sure is 
nice to have it.” He was eager to get 
home and place the order for the 
books so that some would arrive be- 
fore the end of the present school 
year. 

A superintendent of a city system 
located about 50 miles from Madi- 
son was in our office on the same 
day with his second request for re- 
imbursement. He said, “This pro- 
gram has meant more to pep up the 
teaching of science in our high 
school than anything that ever 
happened.” 


Evidence of Improvement 

The elementary and_ secondary 
supervisors from our office are be- 
ginning to see the evidence of the 
use of new science and audio-visual 
equipment. Language laboratories 
are being installed in a number of 
high schools. There is evidence that 
enrollments in foreign language, ad- 
vanced mathematics, and science 
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will be stepped up for the coming 
school year. 

Participation in the Title V_ pro- 
gram has been somewhat less exten- 
sive than is true for Title III. This 
is readily understandable. In the 
first place, Title V information was 
distributed at the time when admin- 
istrators were busy trying to under- 
stand procedures for getting equip- 
ment. Then, too, the Title V 
program is somewhat complicated 
and presents some unique problems. 
This is especially true because the 
forms were distributed near the 
close of the first semester. Many 
schools do their testing during the 
fall months. Federal regulations do 
not permit payments for expendi- 
tures that were made before the test- 
ing program or the guidance and 
counseling programs were approved. 

In spite of that more than 150 
high schools have had their testing 
programs approved and slightly 
over 100 high schools will qualify 





for reimbursement for the guidance 
program. 

Many administrators have stated 
that it was impossible for them to 
get the forms filled out, Others indi- 
cate that after reading the standards 
tor eligibility to participate they de- 
cided to wait until the 1960-61 
school year when additional guid- 
ance personnel will be employed. 

The financial aid that is available 
under Title V is considerably less 
than for Title III. However, the re- 
sults that will be achieved by bring- 
ing about more effective guidance 
programs in high schools thru the 
state will undoubtedly have far 
reaching and lasting effects. 

Each member of the staff of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is keenly interested in this pro- 
gram. No set of criteria has been 
developed for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the National Defense Ed- 


ucation Act in Wisconsin Schools. It 
is hoped and expected that the new 
science equipment, the audio-visual 
materials, films and filmstrips, new 
books, recorders and other items will 
be found in use in classrooms rather 
than stored in cupboards or collect- 
ing dust in storerooms. 


Total Improvement 

All of the new professional work- 
ers who have been added to the staff 
will work very closely with the gen- 
eral supervisors on the elementary 
and secondary levels. Every effort 
will be made to help local schools 
improve instruction in these special 
fields. Some teachers may attempt to 
over-emphasize the importance of 
these areas for which federal aid is 
available when in reality the intent 
of Congress was to give this addi- 
tional help so that greater emphasis 
can be placed on the improvement 
of the total school program. 


Altho the federal law contains 
some very specific requirements that 
must be met and also establishes 
procedures that are to be followed, 
it does have definite safeguards 
written into it. It is only natural that 
the federal government should make 
sure that the money is spent for the 
purposes for which Congress made 
the appropriation. At the same time 
Congress was very emphatic that no 
attempt would be made to prescribe 
or dictate what should be taught or 
how local and state details are 
handled. Every attempt has been 
made to prevent federal control over 
local schools, 

Congress passed this law and ap- 
propriated these large sums of 
money in the interest of National 
Defense. Our federal lawmakers 
were convinced that there is a need 
for more and better educated scien- 
tists and mathematicians, It was also 
felt that more emphasis should be 
placed on teaching modern foreign 
languages in both elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The early identification of young 
people with outstanding ability is 
essential in the interest of national 
welfare. Thru improved counseling 
and guidance activities, much good 
can be accomplished for individual 
boys and girls by furnishing them 
with the information that will help 
as many as possible enter the voca- 
tion that suits their individual inter- 
ests and capabilities. 


May 1960 
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Public Instruction 








OST PEOPLE would agree 
that knowledge and ability in 
one field, no matter how great, is no 
guarantee of knowledge in another 
field yet if a person achieves emi- 
nence in a certain area, as in the 
case of Admiral Rickover, he is 
likely to be accepted as an authority 
in any field on which he chooses to 
write or speak. This is unfortunate. 
I should like to make a brief 
analysis of Rickover’s opinions on 
education revealed in the Saturday 
Evening Post lead article of Novem- 
ber, 1959, “The World of the 
Uneducated.” 

As I look over Rickover’s article 
there is much with which I would 
agree. I would go along with his 
distinction between training and ed- 
ucation, at least in part. The schools 
thru pressures and sometimes from 
sheer necessity have taken on too 
many jobs to do all of them very 
well. We should make some distinc- 
tion between content which requires 
serious intellectual study over a pe- 
riod of time and those studies which 
tho socially necessary make no seri- 
ous challenge to the abilities of 
youngsters. I am inclined to agree 
with Rickover that we have given 
up too easily in finding ways and 
means of teaching difficult studies to 
those of average ability. 


Our Objective 

Perhaps we have tried, in our 
theory at least, to recommend the 
same type of learning situation from 
kindergarten thru grade 12. Un- 
doubtedly, we have hoped that 
youngsters would become sufl- 
ciently self directive as they matured 
so that “shared purposes” would re- 
sult in the self discipline of serious 
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study in high school. Whether this 
objective has been achieved is 
debatable. 

Part of our difficulty lies in the 
fact that formal education in Amer- 
ica does not have the social motiva- 
tion that it has in less developed 
countries. In this country formal ed- 
ucation is taken for granted. There 
are not the clear cut advantages (in 
the minds of the young) that there 
are in Russia. 

One of the difficulties in dealing 
with an article like Rickover’s is 
that to a professional educator he 
over-simplifies the case so much. 


Opinion of Dewey 

He calls Dewey “the father of 
progressive education” with no at- 
tempt to examine what Dewey con- 
tributed to progressive education. 

Dewey saw what a number of so- 
cial and educational philosophers 
saw: that education as practiced was 
a pretty arid undertaking for the 
learner, especially the child learner. 

He saw an authoritarian classroom 
with children of a great many dif- 
ferences in need, ability, and moti- 
vation taught in the same fashion. 
The goals and purposes were adult 
and teacher purposes with children 
doing what they did (sometimes 
very little ) because they were forced 
to do it. He envisaged the school- 
room as an art and science labora- 
tory in which youngsters could try 
out various ways of entering into 
their individual and social heritages. 
He believed that in this way of 
learning young people would be- 
come socialized in the best sense— 
that is—they would become con- 
scious of how the interplay of 
culture and the individual produced 


individuals which would thru 
growth add most to their culture. 
Like Whitehead who deplored the 
“inert ideas” in classrooms, he sought 
to get youngsters to experience the 
full benefit of active, purposeful 
learning—that kind of learning in 
which they shared in setting up pur- 
poses and finding means of realizing 
these purposes. 

Unless children could have some 
part in setting up purposes they 
were getting only a part of the po- 
tential learning experience and they 
lacked the motivation for getting 
even that part. 


Doubtful Assumption 

Rickover assumes the validity of 
“formal discipline” and transfer of 
training which we as educators ac- 
cept with considerable qualification. 
He speaks of stretching the mind— 
assuming the mind to be like a 
muscle. His argument is full of 
analogy and metaphor—such a pre- 
sentation would not be very satis- 
factory to most scientists. 

I believe the nub of Rickover’s 
complaint against American educa- 
tion is revealed by his dissatisfaction 
with the way the American people 
are reacting to what he values most. 
He doesn’t like certain aspects of 
democracy. He believes not that “the 
people” should have the final judg- 
ment on the work of the expert or 
science specialist but that they 
should stay out of things that they 
don’t understand. He blames the 
schools for “the insouciance of our 
uneducated citizens.” Uneducated 
here means lack of knowledge of 
and concern for Rickover’s field of 
competence. ; 

(Turn to Page 22) 
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vacation wwll 
be different! 


Vacation time at last. You thought it 
would never come. And now... it’s al- 
most here. You should be glad. Glad 
for that delicious break in the daily 
routine. Glad for the chance to live a 
little... have a little fun...sleep a little 
later. You should be glad. It’s almost 
vacation time...but you wish it weren’t! 

Deep, deep down, almost hidden 
from your conscious thoughts, there’s 
a tiny bit of dread. The dread that your 
precious vacation will slip away be- 
fore you can plan it...the way you 
really want to plan it. But where will 
you go? How will you go? How do you 
plan for fun? Who will go with you? 

You think of last year...that last- 
minute decision to get away...to see 
places you’d never seen before. To 
meet people...do things, just for a 
change. You think of that long, lone- 
some drive in your own car, alone. It’s 
no fun driving alone. But what can you 
do? Whom can you count on to go 
with you on such short notice? And 
then...where can you go for what 
you've got to spend? 

You stop and wonder. Will this 
vacation be the same... precious days 
... slipping away before you can plan 
them. Then, you remember it. Some- 
thing about a Greyhound vacation. 
Was it on television? In a newspaper 
ad? You riffle through the travel sec- 
tion of the newspaper. And there it is 
...a Greyhound vacation advertise- 
ment. “Stop at your Greyhound Travel 
Bureau for information,” it says...and 
you do. Why not! Greyhound has been 
in the travel business a long, long time. 
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They should have the answers...and 
they certainly do. 

You discover that Greyhound will 
plan a complete itinerary for you... 
plan it from start to finish... transpor- 
tation, hotel reservations, sightseeing 
...everything. Schedules are so fre- 
quent, you can almost pick your own 
time. Suddenly... your vacation budget 
seems bigger...more important. 

There are Greyhound vacations to 
almost every vacation playground in 
the country. They’re all there...short 
tours, long tours, completely planned 
tours...all for prices you never 
dreamed could be so low. 

But the one that catches your eye 
is the Greyhound ESCORTED TOUR. 
On this tour you ride your own 
“private” bus from start to finish. You 
start with...and stay with the same 
group of people...really get to know 
them. You go places together...see 
things together! The professional 
Greyhound escort rides with you... 
arranges hotel reservations, side trips, 
handles your baggage...shows you and 
explains the points of interest along 
the way. There’s nothing...absolutely 
nothing for you to do but have fun. 
You ride in an air-conditioned 
Greyhound bus... with fully-equipped 
restroom... panoramic windows. You 
stay at the best hotels along the route. 

No more driving yourself ...no more 
lonesome roads for you. You’re on 
vacation...and you’re glad! 

What’s that you say? You haven’t 
yet stopped in at your Greyhound 
Travel Bureau? Well, what are you 


waiting for? Remember...a Greyhound 
vacation costs less than you think. 
There’s no question about it: This 
vacation will be different... wonder- 
fully different, when you go Greyhound 
...and leave the driving to us. 


Choose your Greyhound tour to 
these and many more exciting vaca- 
tionlands: 

* New England 
* California 

* Florida 

* Utah Parks 

* Canada 


* New York City 

* Washington, D. C. 
* Smoky Mountains 
* Pacific Northwest 
* Colorado Rockies 
* Yellowstone * Colonial Virginia 
* New Orleans 

* Niagara Falls 


¢ Mexico 
¢ Alaska 


* Caribbean 


¢ Europe 
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Send for free folders giving com- 
plete information on exciting 
Greyhound tours from your city! 
Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. 
$42, 1632 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


Name. 





Address 


City 
| am particularly interested ir 











| prefer (check one) 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned 
To join a group (Escorted Tour) 0 





WORLD OF UNEDUCATED ... 
(Continued from Page 19) 


It is somewhat doubtful to me 
that Rickover’s main interest is in 
improving education for children. 
His motivation as revealed in the 
whole last part of his article seems 
to stem from his dissatisfaction with 
American adults as they affect his 
field of work. He looks upon all per- 
sons who do not know his field as 
obstructionists, potential or actual. 


Picture of Education 

By this time (several years after 
Sputnik), we should have arrived at 
a balanced appraisal of American 
education. This appraisal should in- 
clude what the American student is 
taught, by what methods he is being 
taught, for what purposes he is be- 
ing taught, and in what kind of a 
school he is being taught. 

If we face these questions hon- 
estly and fairly as does Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther in English and American 
Education in the Atlantic Monthly 
for April 1960, we can emerge with 
a clearer and fairer picture of Ameri- 
can education. 





DERTHICK ANSWERS... 
(Continued from Page 11) 


able to receive the kind of special 
training which will permit him to 
carry out his interest whether for 
further education or for employ- 
ment. It has been customary in the 
United States to leave the door to 
further education and advancement 
open to the individual at every 
stage and age. 

In contrast, the tendency in Euro- 
pean countries has traditionally 
been— 

a) To exercise a high degree of 
selection at various educational lev- 
els, with the first of the critical 
screenings occurring at the age of 
11 or 12. 

b) To provide beyond that point 
terminal education for those consid- 
ered ill equipped to prepare for 
higher education. 

c) To offer a rigid academic sec- 
ondary program for those destined 
for the university. 

d) To restrict the possibility of 
moving from the nonacademic to the 
academic stream once a determina- 
tion of ability has been estimated 
thru testing. 

e) To put the matter briefly, the 
design of European education has 
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been, for a long time, to prepare an 
elite. As you know, the design of 
American education is to expand 
constantly the general level of edu- 
cation for all, while preparing an 
increasing proportion of our young 
people for college. 

It is reasonable, in the light of 
these differences in philosophy and 
purpose, to compare 16- and 17-year- 
olds in Western Europe with our 
own young people of the same age. 
To get an accurate picture, let us 
look at the number of individuals in 
this age group in both Western 
Europe and this country. 

The great majority of our 16- and 
17-year-olds are enrolled in a high 
school where they are receiving both 
a general education and such spe- 
cialized training as fits their apti- 
tudes. Of these, approximately two- 
thirds complete their secondary 
schooling. Nearly 50% of those who 
graduate now enroll at institutions 
of higher learning. This is not true 
in Europe. The great majority of 
the same age groups in Western 
Europe either are not in school at 
all or are receiving part-time voca- 
tional training with very little, if 
any, general education, 

Those in Western Europe who re- 
ceive an academic secondary educa- 
tion constitute between 10 and 20% 
of the 16- to 17-year age group. Less 
than i0% of this group complete such 
training. In our country about 10% 
of this age group attain membership 
in the National Honor Society. 
Therefore, if comparisons of aca- 
demic achievement are to be made, 
they might more properly be made 
between our honor students and a 
similar proportion of students en- 
rolled in West European academic 
secondary schools. 

It has been asserted, with justifi- 
cation, that European academic stu- 
dents surpass American students in 
their mastery of foreign languages. 
Among the relatively small number 
of Western Europeans who receive 
an academic education, a good many 
spend a large percentage of their 
time in language study—their native 
tongue and two or more foreign 
languages. The amount of time de- 
voted to languages in such programs 
ranges from 30 to 70% of the total 
school time. Factors in this language 
emphasis are, of course, the Euro- 
peans’ proximity to other countries, 
plus their easy access to foreign lan- 
guage journals, newspapers, books, 








and broadcasts. However, as our re- 
lations with other countries have 
multiplied, we have recognized our 
deficiencies and are now taking ac- 
tion to improve and extend foreign 
language instruction. 

A program weighted heavily on 
the language side, as in Europe, 
leaves little time for courses in the 
social sciences and citizenship, 
which are considered essential in 
American schools. Educational re- 
formers in Western Europe fre- 
quently stress the need for their 
schools to develop those traits of 
mind which enable citizens to ana- 
lyze and understand social and po- 
litical issues. 

I am convinced that our emphasis 
upon citizenship courses and partic- 
ularly upon the development of the 
ability to think critically and to ap- 
ply knowledge is not misplaced. 

Because of the variations between 
educational systems and the societies 
to which they belong, it is generally 
unsound to make comparisons level 
for level or age for age between 
countries. Comparisons may more 
appropriately be made at the con- 
clusion of the period of formal 
schooling. We might then ask: How 
do our best doctors, technicians, 
lawyers, businessmen, industrial 
leaders, engineers, teachers, skilled 
workmen, and farmers compare with 
the best that Western Europe has to 
offer? Where else in the world, for 
example, is agricultural production 
so high or applied research so 
extensive? 

I was interested to note only a 
few days ago, that of the Nobel 
Prizes awarded since 1930 to men 
and women who have greatly bene- 
fited mankind in physics, chemistry, 
medicine, and physiology, literature, 
and world peace, 56 of 119 prizes 
have been given to native-born citi- 
zens of the United States. Great 
Britain, Germany, and France com- 
bined received exactly the same 
number of awards; that is, 56. 

Concerning the relative merits of 
American and European schools, an 
American college president who re- 
cently returned from 5 years at 
UNESCO headquarters says: 


. agreed that we Americans want 
very much to improve our educational sys- 
tem, does this mean that we should turn 
to European models? “What then is the 
American, this new man,” who has made 
the deserts bloom, who has taken the 
peasantry out of farming, who has re- 
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moved the drudgery from factories, whose 
productivity per worker is by far the 
highest there is, who is surrounded by the 
world’s best existing systems of communi- 
cation and transportation? Was thi’ prog- 
ress made by a people with an inferior 
educational system? If so, inferior to what? 
To their own ideals perhaps, but to little 
"eee 


Since Colonial days, when we 
copied the English schools, the 
American system of education has 
evolved to meet public demands and 
needs. Our schools are responding 
now in the same way. As demon- 
strated by the accomplishments of 
our best schools, this system is basi- 
cally sound. But all of us recognize 
that too many communities tolerate 
schools far below the best ones. Poor 
schools are, in substantial part, the 
result of public apathy and neglect. 
We find our best schools in those 
communities which are blessed with 
citizens who take a vigorous interest 
in quality education and join their 
teachers in coming to grips with 
problems. Indeed, the best schools 
are those which have been alert 
to constructive criticisms and most 
active in striving for constant 
improvement. 

The values which Americans place 
on education, their constructive criti- 
cisms, and their vision in recognizing 
the tremendous demands of the 
space age are primarily responsible 
for a revitalized intellectual climate. 
This concern is important in acceler- 
ating efforts for ever higher levels of 
achievement. For example, in the 
present climate many teachers who 
formerly were severely criticized for 
being too demanding are finding it 
possible to have their pupils try to 
reach their maximum. And this at- 
mosphere is contagious among our 
young people, 

This new respect for learning was 
recently illustrated on the cover of 
a popular magazine. The artist pic- 
tured two pretty coeds hanging on 
the arms of a studious young man, 
deeply immersed in a book. They 
were walking together across the 
college campus while a football hero 
lagged behind all alone. 

As Admiral Rickover has empha- 
sized— the role of the parents and 
the homes is a vital factor in sound 
education, whether in the Soviet 
Union or in the United States. The 
change in attitude at home and the 
great debate on educational issues 
have contributed to our new intel- 
lectual climate, in which the student 
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“egghead” is no longer a “square.” 
This great public debate about the 
high school seems to have clarified 
our thinking on several issues. Lead- 
ers on both sides of the debate seem 
to be identifying some common 
ground on which to stand. For ex- 
ample, Admiral Rickover once sug- 
gested that special schools be set up 
for gifted students. Of course, such a 
plan would be in direct conflict with 
the concept most of our people have 
for democratic schools. In a recent 
statement the Admiral seems to have 
moved away—perhaps in the light of 
public discussion—from the idea of 
special schools for the gifted; for he 
suggests that good instruction of the 
gifted can be achieved thru group- 
ing. I say this in compliment to him 
and in praise of our democratic 
process for evolving a stronger sys- 
tem of schools. Here is common 
ground, for we agree that high abil- 
ity students can and should be pro- 
vided for in our schools, which are 
organized to challenge the abilities 
of bright, average, and slow chil- 
dren, at the same time they include 
the common core of experiences 
needed by all young citizens. 





OFF TO A GOOD START... 
(Continued from Page 16) 


mother and teacher are very impor- 
tant. If parents bring the child to 
school or call for him, the minute or 
two of greeting and the occasional 
question and answer will build up 
an understanding between the two 
which will help both in their guid- 
ance of the child. If the mother visits 
the classroom occasionally, she will 
see her child in comparison with 
other children his age in a situation 
quite different from the one at 
home, and will understand him and 
the school much better. 

It is often valuable for the teacher 
to see the child in the home. Even 
if the child is not discussed at this 
meeting and the conversation re- 
mains general, it gives each side the 
point of view and the major interests 
of the other side. 

The City of Glendale schools 
sponsor teacher-parent conferences 
at least twice or three times a year 
so that parents and teachers may 
learn from each other how to work 
for the overall development of the 
child. Parents learn how the child 
adjusts and behaves in the class- 


Retiring Teachers 
Who Want Insurance 


RAY L. LILLYWHITE 
Executive Secretary 
State Teachers Retirement System 


NYONE contemplating retire- 
ment should note that the 
teacher retirement annuity cannot 
become effective (begin to accrue) 
earlier than the first of the month 
following receipt of written applica- 
tion. This has added significance for 
the member who wishes to continue 
group life and/or medical insurance 
under the state plans. These insur- 
ance coverages may be continued af- 
ter retirement if the member takes 
an immediate annuity, and if other 
conditions are met. “Immediate An- 
nuity” is one which begins to accrue 
not later than one month after 
termination of employment. 

If you are retiring at the end of 
this school year and want to con- 
tinue the benefits of the state group 
life and medical insurance, you 
should make application immedi- 
ately for retirement. If there is a 
lapse of time of more than 30 days 
between the time your employment 
terminates and the time your an- 
nuity becomes effective you will not 
be eligible for the group life and 
medical insurance. Many public 
school teachers have the benefits of 
group life insurance secured thru 
the request of the teachers and ac- 
tion of their school board, but only 
state employees and the faculties of 
the state colleges and the university 
are eligible for both group life and 
medical insurance. Application for 
annuity may be made within 60 days 
prior to the effective date of the 
annuity. 





room situation. If a problem exists, 
both parent and teacher work to- 
gether to solve it. In addition to the 
regularly sponsored conferences, 
teachers and parents are urged to 
request one at any time either feels 
it necessary. 

The kindergarten teacher has the 
first opportunity and the first grade 
teacher the second to provide the 
kind of school community environ- 
ment where parents and_ teachers 
can work together harmoniously and 
with understanding for the best in- 
terest of the individual child. 
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Photo Minnesota Education Association 


‘Ken’ works at MEA Headquarters. 


FORMER Iowan and now a 

Minnesotan spends much time 
in Wisconsin telling teachers about 
the services of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Kenneth I. Jonson, 
former field service director for the 
Iowa State Education Association, 
became north central NEA field di- 
rector, March 1, 1959. From NEA 
headquarters in the new Minnesota 
Education Association building in 
St. Paul, “Ken” travels to educa- 
tional meetings in lowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin to talk educa- 
tion and NEA services to teachers, 
and coordinates the activities of 
NEA staff members who visit the 
area. 

During the first year of operation, 
142 of his days were spent in meet- 
ings at local and state education 
associations in the newly-formed re- 
gion which has an NEA membership 
of over 50,000. During the first year, 
NEA staff members attended a total 
of 27 meetings in Wisconsin. In 
April and May of this year he ac- 
companied WEA Consultants Mun- 
ger and Zellmer to a series of locals 
presidents meetings and participated 
in the programs. 


A Busy Schedule 

“Ken” is a busy man, His appoint- 
ment schedule may run from speak- 
ing on NEA services at the Oak 
Creek and Franklin PTA in Wiscon- 
sin to a suburban association meet- 
ing in the Twin Cities to the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City—all in 
the same month. Coordinating his 
and NEA staff members’ travel 
schedules in the area, he tries to 
work out an itinerary resulting in “a 
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If you need any of 


the many NEA services 


Call ‘Ken’ Jonson 


maximum number of meetings with 
the minimum number of travel 
miles.” 

With miles at a maximum and 
time at a premium he frequently 
mixes modes of transportation, This 
winter he drove his car to Lincoln, 
Nebraska, stopped at local meetings 
on the way, left his car at the air- 
port, and flew to another meeting, 
returning to get his car and drive 
back to regional headquarters in 
St. Paul. 

Local and state associations can 
draw on 750 employees at NEA 





headquarters to advise and help 
them on everything from salary con- 
sultation to an educational trip to 
Europe this summer. NEA special- 
ists come into the state and area 
many times a month as shown by the 
schedule he keeps. 

“We welcome invitations from lo- 
cal associations for next year. To do 
effective scheduling,” he said, “we 
need to have requests well in ad- 
vance and alternate dates so that we 
may adjust our plans.” 

From next October on, he points 
out, is a good time to schedule meet- 
ings with NEA headquarters staff 
and himself—“and the time to do it 
is now,” he adds. 


Source of Material 

In his office are materials on NEA 
and its 30 departments sent out from 
Washington which he files and dis- 
tributes to state NEA leaders. On the 
wall of his office is a chart showing 
NEA membership in his six-state 
area. It reveals that Wisconsin with 
its 9,436 NEA members as of 
March 24 and all other states in the 
region have exceeded their all-time 
record for NEA membership which 
speaks well for “Ken’s” first year of 
service for NEA. 

He works closely with Henry 
Rowe, Wisconsin NEA director, of 
Beloit, and other members of NEA 
committees in Wisconsin. 

Coming from a family of teachers, 
“Ken” graduated from the University 
of Iowa to teach speech and journal- 
ism, then shifted to the vocational 
field where he was distributive edu- 
cational coordinator. Immediately 
before his ISEA job, he did person- 
nel work. 

As you plan your association pro- 
gram for the next school year you 
may want to learn more about the 
services of the world’s largest pro- 
fessional organization as well as to 
secure some of the many services 
available to education and teachers. 
His address is 41 Sherburne Ave., 
St. Paul 3, Minn. Write to him. 
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Wis. State Supreme Court 
Dismisses Liability Suit 
Against College Teacher 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Supreme 
Court on April 5 dismissed a damage suit 
against Ralph G. Iverson, dean of student 
affairs at Stout State College, who was 
blamed for failure to properly provide 
guidance to an emotionally disturbed stu- 
dent who later committed suicide. 

The suit had attracted national atten- 
tion because of the possible effect an ad- 
verse ruling would have had on the guid- 
ance program. The National Education 
Association, The American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, and the Wisconsin 
Education Association each filed briefs 
urging the court to dismiss the suit. The 
three associations charged that the suit 
posed a threat to teachers and_ student 
counselors across the nation, and would 
make them more responsible for the wel- 
fare of their students than doctors are for 
the welfare of their patients. 

Basis of Suit 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Bogust of West 
Allis filed suit after the death of their 
daughter, Jeannie, on May 27, 1958, 
charging that the counselor was aware of 
their daughter’s emotional problems and 
failed to give proper guidance. 


In the Dunn County Circuit Court, 
Judge Robert J. Barnum ruled that a 


teacher who had no medical training was 
not required to diagnose ailments in his 
students. He also held that one person 
could not be held responsible for the 
suicide of another. 

Members of the Board of State Col- 
lege Regents, state welfare officials, and 
those in the counseling field had become 
alarmed that the case, if sustained by the 
Supreme Court, might subject all teachers 
and counselors to similar suits if anything 
happened to someone they had advised. 


Opinion of Court 
The Bogusts’ attorneys argued that a 
personnel director with a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree should be able to tell when 


Conner, AASA President, Will Be Speaker 
At WEA Leaders Workshop Aug. 23-26 





a student was emotionally disturbed and 
in need of special treatment. 

The Supreme Court said in the opinion 
written by Chief Justice John Martin that 
even tho Iverson was an_ experienced 
counselor “that fact does not qualify him 
as an expert in the field of medicine or 
psychiatry. As a teacher he cannot be 
charged with the same degree of care 
based on such knowledge (of emotional 
difficulty) as a person trained in medicine 
or psychiatry could exercise.” 

The court said there was no evidence 
that Iverson knew of Miss Bogust’s sui- 
cidal tendencies, and therefore he had no 
reason to prescribe medical care or inform 
her parents of her mental condition. The 
court said she was suffering from emo- 
tional disturbances before she came under 
Iverson’s guidance, yet there was no alle- 
gation that she was “helpless” and un- 
able to look after her own safety. 


Speculation for Jury 

“If a hospital for the treatment of men- 
tal disorders cannot be held liable for 
self-injury of a patient where there is no 
evidence that the patient would injure 
herself if not restrained, certainly the 
mere allegation of an awareness by a 
teacher of emotional disturbance and a 
personal problem of a student is not suf- 
ficient to support an action for death by 
suicide,” the court said. 

Even if psychiatric treatment had been 
advised “it would require speculation for 
a jury to conclude that under such circum- 
stances she would not have taken her 
life,” the court said. 


Board-Administrators Date Set 


WINNECONNE-George Tipler, execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin School 
Boards Association, has announced that 
the 1961 State School Board-School Ad- 
ministrator-School Business Officials Con- 
vention will be held in Milwaukee, Jan. 
18-20, 1961. 





WEA Members Urged to Give 


WEA Resolutions Committee will meet 
at the WEA office in Madison, Sept. 16- 
17. Since this is an important policy form- 
ing group you are urged to submit your 
ideas which you think should be incorpo- 
rated in a program for education in Wis- 
consin to the committee. Presenting these 
in advance gives the committee time to 
discuss the propositions thoroly and avoid 
hurriedly prepared and last minute resolu- 
tions which are sometimes unsatisfactory. 

The Necrology Committee will meet at 
the WEA office, Sept. 23. If the death of 
any Wisconsin teacher has not been re- 
reported in the Journal of Education dur- 
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Information to Committees 


ing the year you should forward that in- 
formation to the WEA office if it is to be 
included in the Necrology Report at the 
WEA convention. We should have at least 
name, date of death, 
preparation, and positions held. 

The Credentials Committee will hold its 
annual pre-convention session at the WEA 
office Oct. 22. For all delegates to the 
WEA Representative Assembly to be certi- 
fied, all WEA memberships, membership 
fees, and the names of the delegates 
should be in the WEA office by the above 
date. 


age, educational 





MADISON—Forrest E. Conner, presi- 
dent of the American Association of School 
Administrators and superintendent of the 
St. Paul Public Schools, will be the key 
speaker at the annual WEA Workshop 
for Leaders at the 
Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Stevens 
Point, Aug. 23-26. 
Notices will be sent 
later to association 
leaders giving the 
complete program 
and blanks for regis- 
tration. 

The chairman of 
the standing com- 
mittees of the WEA 
will report studies 
and progress in their respective areas and 
the probable recommendations to be made 
to the Representative Assembly in Novem- 
ber. In addition subjects such as salary 
scheduling and public relations will re- 
ceive consideration. 

The total cost of meals and lodging at 
the college for the four-day session will 
be $17. The WEA will pay the expenses 
of the president of the local association or 
his representative, and local associations 
are urged to send other officers. 

“This workshop is not limited to local 
association officers,” reports H. C. Wein- 
lick, WEA executive secretary. “Any asso- 
ciation member desiring to attend may do 
so by registering and paying the regular 
fee.” 


Greiber Reports Big Shift 
In Vocational Enrollment 
MILWAUKEE-C. L. Greiber of Madi- 


son, director of the Wisconsin Association 
of Vocational and Adult Education, told 
the members attending the annual con- 
vention of the WAVAE in Milwaukee, 
Apr. 28-29, that there are only 8,000 com- 
pulsory age pupils enrolled in the state’s 
vocational schools in comparison to 120,- 
000 adults. 

“The need for technical education is 
not the only stimulus to our expanding 
adult enrollment,” said Greiber. 

“The others are world conditions and a 
growing social consciousness. Adults want 
to become more familiar with the world 
they live in and also want to meet their 
own responsibilities as citizens,” he said. 


FORREST E. CONNER 


Change in Emphasis 

C. D. Rejahl, Madison, executive secre- 
tary of the WAVAE, recalled that voca- 
tional schools originally were viewed by 
the public as only scheols for “incorrigi- 
ble” youngsters who did not want to stay 
in school, but rapid technological and so- 
cial changes have put the accent on adult 
education for the vocational schools. 
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NWEA Elects Officers and Adopts Educational Program 


GREEN BAY—Floyd Miller of Oshkosh, 
was chosen president-elect of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education Association 
at the annual convention in Green Bay, 
Apr. 8, and William Godson, Marinette, 
was named vice president. Elected to 
serve on the Executive Committee were: 
Gerald Eyler, Oconto, District 1; David 
Anderson, Plymouth, District 2; Werner 
Witte, Appleton, District 3; and Clarence 
Riddle, Waupaca, District 4. 


Policy Adopted 

At the business session of the Delegate 
Assembly the following resolutions were 
adopted to establish policy for the officers 
and members: 

1. The NWEA pays tribute to the edu- 
cational achievements of the past and de- 
clares that “free public schools of good 
quality are absolutely indispensable for 
the strengthening and perpetuation of our 
democratic way of life.” 

2. Recommended that a minimum of 
180 days of actual classroom teaching 
constitute the school year and that holi- 
days, periods of inservice education, and 
meetings should be in addition. Salaries 
for the professional staff should be _ in- 
creased proportionately. 

3. Urged that schools provide a differ- 
entiated curriculum adapted to the needs 
of all individual students and that maxi- 
mum effort be required of all students 
according to ability. 

4, Recommended educational consultant 
services for secondary schools supported 
by state financial aid. 

5. Recommended that the curriculum 
for local schools should be planned and 
prepared by local school systems, state 
curriculum committees, and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and not by 
legislative enactments. 


Federal Support 

6. Endorsed the NEA program for fed- 
eral support for education to include a) 
School Hot Lunch and Milk Program, b) 
the National Defense Education Act, ¢) 
and the Murray—Metcalf Bill with the 
Clark amendment for school construction 
and teacher salaries. 

7. Urged continued appraisal of the 
WEA convention to ascertain what im- 
provement can be made in the annual 
convention. 


8. Supported State Superintendent Wat- 
son’s opinion that “the scholastic tone of 
schools must be improved” and_ that 
boards of education have a serious re- 
sponsibility to set the pace for the com- 
munity’s support of high regard for edu- 
cation. 

9. Concurred with the WEA and Wis- 
consin TEPS Commission positions on re- 
quiring four years of college professional 
preparation as a minimum preparation for 
the issuance of a teaching license to teach 
in Wisconsin after Sept. 1, 1965. “We 
further recommend that teachers meet the 
requirements for majors and minors as set 
forth by the State Department of Public 
Instruction prior to being licensed and 
employed in the schools.” 
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Professional Salaries 

10. Endorsed the WEA position on pro- 
fessional salaries. The salary schedule 
should a) be based upon preparation, teach- 
ing experience, and professional growth 
with no discrimination as to grade or sub- 
ject taught, creed, race, sex, marital 
status, or number of dependents, b) in- 
clude increments sufficient to double the 
beginning salary for professional educators 
within ten years, followed by continuing 
salary advancements, c) be developed co- 
operatively by board members, adminis- 
trators, and teachers, d) recognize experi- 
ence and advanced study thru the doctor’s 
degree, e) recognize by appropriate salary 
ratio the responsibilities of administrators 
and other special school personnel, and f) 
be applied in actual practice. 

11. Endorsed the WEA position that 
“since the existing separate systems (of 
retirement) now be supplemented by ben- 
efit of participation in the Federal Social 
Security program, such participation shall 
continue to be an addition to, and not in 
place of, retirement benefits previously 
guaranteed by law and must continue 
without impairment of the financial sound- 
ness of the existing systems.” 


Thanks for Support 

12. Commended the Governor and Wis- 
consin Legislature for their positive atti- 
tude toward legislation pertaining to edu- 
cation and the State Department of Public 
Instruction for excellent leadership. The 
Association recognizes the importance of 
the Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards and local school boards for their 
contribution to public education and ex- 
pressed thanks to all board members for 
personal sacrifices and the high quality of 
educational leadership in their communi- 
ties. 


Retired Teachers May Get 
Insurance by Applying Now 


MADISON—The National Retired 
Teachers Association Insurance Program 
will accept special enrollments during 
June, 1960, with an effective date of cov- 
erage, July 1, 1960, according to Mrs. 
Hazel M. Campion of Madison, local rep- 
resentative for NRTA. All teachers who 
retire after July 1, 1960 will be eligible 
for both Plan A or B, already established, 
and will also be eligible for the new serv- 
ice, an optional expanded insurance cov- 
erage for medical services outside the 
hospital. Details of these plans will be in 
the June NRTA Journal. Membership in 
NRTA is a requisite to enrollment in the 
insurance plans ($1 per year, which in- 
cludes receipt of the NRTA Journal), 


Information on Request 

Special brochures describing the pro- 
gram and enrollment cards will be mailed 
to all retirees upon request, Write to 
NRTA Insurance Plan, 923 15th St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C., giving date of re- 
tirement. 

Members of NRTA who are presently 
insured in the NRTA insurance will be 


eligible to enroll in the expanded medical 
plan. Changes from the original plan 
chosen may also be made at this time. 
The June issue of the NRTA Journal will 
carry details of coverage, cost, etc. 

Retired teachers will be interested in 
the Governor’s Conference on Aging to be 
held at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, June 1-3. Subjects of particular 
interest to retired teachers will be con- 
sidered. 

Mrs. Hazel M. Campion, 133 Langdon 
St., Apt. B., Madison 3, is local represen- 
tative for NRTA. 


‘The School Story’ Is Now 
Being Told on TV Stations 


MADISON—An additional four televi- 
sion stations—Wausau, Eau Claire, and 
two in Milwaukee—have scheduled the 
NEA-WEA series, “The School Story,” re- 
ports Robert Munger, WEA public rela- 
tions consultant. This brings the total num- 
ber of Wisconsin outlets carrying the series 
to EL. 

Produced by the NEA and scheduled in 
Wisconsin by the WEA in cooperation 
with TV outlets as a public service, the 
series explores many of the current issues 
in education. It is the first time that a 
nationwide, non-commercial television 
series has been built around the problems, 
aims, and achievements of American 
education. 

Schedules for “The School Story” series 
are noted below: 

City Station Day Hour 


La Crosse WKBT-TV Fri. 7:45 a.m. 
Madison WHA-TV Wed. 9:30 a.m. 
Madison WMTV Sat. 4:00 p.m. 
Marinette WLUK-TV Tues. 9:30 a.m. 
Milwaukee WISN-TV Sat. 2:00 p.m. 
Milwaukee WITI-TV_ Sat. 12:30 p.m. 
Milwaukee WMVS-TV Mon. — 3:30 p.m. 
Superior WDSM-TV Sat. 12:30 p.m. 


WEAU-TV, Eau Claire will begin the 
13-week series on June 2, 4:00 p.m. In 
Madison, WKOW-TV, because of previ- 
ous commitments, will conclude “The 
School Story” series on May 8, 29, and 
June 5, 12. Teachers in the Wausau area 
should check the WSAU-TV schedule for 
Saturday and Sunday for time. 

On many of the stations “The School 
Story” has been running consecutively for 
several weeks arid will conclude during 
the month of May. Check your local list- 
ing for the schedule. 


PR Introduces Guidepost 


The WEA Public Relations Committee 
launched a four-page publication in April 
known as the WEA QGuidepost. It con- 
tains pertinent information about planned 
regional meetings, activities of local edu- 
cation associations, and reports of salary 
trends. In addition it lists the nine Re- 
search Bulletins and the four Research 
Circulars published this year, as well as 
the projects under study by the various 
WEA committees. The Guidepost wel- 
comes ideas from local leaders to pass on 
to others. 

The WEA Guidepost has been mailed 
to approximately 2,000 local association 
leaders, committee members, and _ others 
on our WEA mailing list. 
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A 1960 CONVENTION ‘MUST’! 


ROUSING MUSIC, THRILLING SWORD DANCES, PAGEANTRY OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 
THIS IS THE BIG ONE! 


A Fabulous Spectacle seen only at the Great Edinburgh Festival 





From Her Misys Gp Brigade of Guards 


S. HUROK presents 
The Regimental Band of the 


Cold Stream Guards 


One of the World’s Greatest Symphonic Concert Bands 
Plus the Colorful and Exciting Pipers, Drummers and Dancers of the 
“CAMERON HIGHLANDERS” 


Company of 108 “First Time in America! Direct from Buckingham Palace.” 
FOR GOOD SEATS IN GROUPS OR SINGLY MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY 
(Remember the ‘‘Scots Guards” Sell-Out at the '55 Convention? Be Wise!) 


poco oo 


PRICES: $4.80, 3.00, 2.50, 2.00 (Tax Included) ALL SEATS RESERVED 


To the Ray Mitchell Agency, 634 N. 3rd Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Kindly send me _____ Tickets for the above show at $_______ Each for which | enclose my remittance in the amount of . es 
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Make Payable to Ray Miichell Agency and Enclose Stamped Envelope l 
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if eight weeks 
is too long for 
you... 


A note from Dr. 
L. H. Adolfson, 
Director of Sum- 
mer Sessions, 
The University 
of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


Many teachers who want to 
attend a summer school tell us 
that an eight-week session will 
not fit into their other summer 
plans. If eight weeks is too long 
for you, may we suggest either 
of our two UW four-week gen- 
erai sessions or one of our spe- 
cial short sessions, ranging from 
three to six weeks. 


The first Four-Week General 
Session at Madison (June 20— 
July 15) includes courses in Art 
Education, Education, English, 
Home Economics, Journalism, 
Music, Physical Education, Slavic 
Languages, Spanish, and Speech. 

Programs featured in our sec- 
ond Four-Week General Session 
(July 18—August 12) are in Edu- 
cation, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Slavic Languages. 


During our 75th Anniversary 
of Summer Sessions at Madison 
this year we are also offering 
special short sessions, from three 
to six weeks, in Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, Engineering, Law, Clas- 
sics, and Nursing. 

Of course, the core of our 
summer program continues to 
be the Eight-Week General Ses- 
sion, offering work in almost all 
departments. 

Our 1960 Summer Sessions 
Bulletin fully describes all of 
these sessions. Write to me per- 
sonally for your copy of the 
Bulletin. 


UW Summer Sessions 
Madison 6 


























WASCD Workshop Planned 
At Stevens Point in June 


STEVENS POINT—The Wisconsin As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development is sponsoring an Institute on 
Research at Wisconsin State College at 
Stevens Point, June 15-17, reports Martha 
Mattson of Wausau, a member of the 
Committee on Arrangements. The suc- 
cess of the Curriculum Research Institute 
at the University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee last summer prompted the Cen- 
tral WASCD to consider such a confer- 
ence in Central Wisconsin this summer. 
The Wisconsin State College at Stevens 
Point, the WASCD, and the ASCD-NEA 
are co-sponsoring the project. 

Some of the problems to be consid- 
ered include: 1) grouping for effective 
learning, 2) how to work with under- 
achievers, and 3) sex differences in school 
adjustment. 


Leaders Participating 

Both state and national leaders in cur- 
riculum research are scheduled to  par- 
ticipate in the conference. George Dene- 
mark, dean of the school of education, 
and Gerald T. Gleason, professor of edu- 
cation at the UW-Milwaukee, are Wiscon- 
sin educators who will take part in the 
conference. Walter Waetgen, chairman, 
National ASCD Research Commission and 
professor of education, Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland, and Mar- 
garet Gill, executive secretary of ASCD, 
Washington, D.C., will also take leading 
parts in the Institute. 

Anyone responsible for and interested in 
improvement of instruction thru research 
is urged to participate. Enrollment will be 
limited to 50. The cost will be $25 per 
person which includes a registration fee 
of $10, meals, and lodging at the college. 

Burdette Eagon of the State College 
faculty is Institute director. 


Would You Like to Teach 
In Other Lands in ’61—’62? 


WASHINGTON—“Once again it is time 
for teachers who would like the experi- 
ence of teaching in a national or an 
American-sponsored school in another 
country to begin planning for a year 
ahead,” urges Thomas E. Cotner, director 
of the educational exchange and training 
branch of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. 

This unusual opportunity is offered to 
elementary, secondary, and junior college 
teachers in all subject fields, thru the 
teacher exchange program administered 
by the Office of Education in cooperation 
with the Department of State, as author- 
ized by Public Law 584, 79th Congress, 
the Fulbright Act, and Public Law 402, 
80th Congress, the Smith-Mundt Act. 


Grants Available 
During the 1961-62 school year, ap- 
proximately 400 grants will be available 
in 40 countries. The exchange teaching 
assignments are of two types: those in- 
volving an interchange of teachers, and 
those involving a one-way assignment for 


an American teacher in a school abroad. 
Summer seminar grants for teachers of 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and his- 
tory will also be available in France, 
Germany, Colombia, and Italy; and in 
Brazil and India, respectively. 

The basic qualifications for an ex- 
change teacher include the following: 
United States citizenship, a bachelor’s de- 
gree, three years of successful teaching 
experience, good physical health, moral 
character, emotional stability, maturity, 
and adaptability. Other considerations be- 
ing equal, veterans and persons under 50 
years of age are given preference. 


Qualifications Necessary 

Being a well-qualified teacher is not 
enough. A candidate should have a real 
interest in the culture, history, educational 
system, and people of the country for 
which application is made. The teacher 
should also have the ability and willing- 
ness to interpret the United States—its 
peoples, customs, and culture—to people 
abroad. 

Applications and complete information 
regarding teaching and summer seminar 
opportunities for the 1961-62 academic 
year can be obtained after Aug. 1 from 
the Teacher Exchange Section, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Applications will be received until Oct. 15, 
1960. 


American Educators Study 
Russian Education Research 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Chester W. Harris 
of the UW School of Education was one 
of three prominent educators who left on 
Apr. 7 for Russia to initiate an East-West 
exchange of information on education re- 
search. They will be the first Americans 
to attempt to determine how Russia’s edu- 
cational system is being modified by 
education research. 

Harris is president of the American 
Educational Research Association (AERA), 
and the editor of the recently published 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
Accompanying him on the exchange mis- 
sion will be Jacob Getzels of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Roy M. Hall, assistant 
commissioner of research, U.S. Office of 
Education. 


Research in Russia 

The American scholars will attempt to 
get some idea of where Russia is going in 
education by looking at its educational re- 
search. They want to know what kinds of 
educational questions the Russians are in- 
vestigating, and what methods they are 
using to answer these questions. 

The trip will take the educators to Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, and Kiev to visit univer- 
sities and the eight research institutes that 
make up the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences. 

The trip is a part of the East-West 
Cultural Exchange Program. The men will 
go under auspices of the U.S, Office of 
Education and the AERA. Upon their re- 
turn May 9, they will make a formal report 
to the U.S. Office of Education. 
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Western WEA Chooses Olson 
To Be President in 1965 


LA CROSSE-—Borghild Olson of La 
Crosse became president of the Western 
Wisconsin Education Association at the 
close of the annual convention in La 
Crosse Apr. 8. She has been a member of 
the Board of Directors and succeeds Lloyd 
Anderson of Trempealeau. William H. 
Graham of Tomah was named to the 
Board of Directors and will become presi- 
dent of the Association in 1965. Other 
members of the Board include: Elmo Guls- 
vig, Westby; Alice Drake, La Crosse; and 
Robert Tremain, West Salem. V. B. Ras- 
musen of La Crosse is executive secretary 
and Rose Erickson of La Crosse, treas- 
urer, 


Resolutions Adopted 


At the convention resolutions adopted 
by the Association become the guiding 
policies for the membership and _ officers 
for the year. The Association: 

1. Commended the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture for improvement in the educational 
system of the state and urged continued 
forward steps. 

2. Commended the State Department of 
Public Instruction for its guidance in our 
schools and urged local schools to follow 
Department recommendation pertaining to 
pupil ratio and teacher load. 

3. Endorsed the 1959 resolutions of the 
WEA. 

4. Commended the WEA Council on 
Education for its work in improving edu- 
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cational policies. 

5. Praised the La Crosse television sta- 
tion, WKBT, in its furthering of educa- 
tional interests and urged further develop- 
ment of this medium for education. 

6. Recommended the formation of Fu- 
ture Teacher of America Clubs whenever 
and wherever possible. 

7. Commended the practice of physical 
examinations for every school employee. 

8. Advocated the adoption of teaching 
standards requiring a bachelor’s degree as 
a minimum requirement for teacher certi- 
fication. 

9. Recommended a minimum salary of 
$4,200 for beginning teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree. 

10. Endorsed the NEA program for fed- 
eral support for education and urged more 
state support to relieve local property tax. 

11. Urged membership in the WEA and 
the NEA. 

12. Recommended study of and care for 
the mentally retarded and emotionally dis- 
turbed, and greater opportunities for the 
gifted pupils. 


Food Service Conference 
Scheduled at Stevens Point 


STEVENS POINT—The Third Annual 
Wisconsin School Food Service Confer- 
ence will be held on the State College 
campus at Stevens Point Aug. 17-19, re- 
ports Ray E. Gotham, head of Teacher 
Education and Placement at the College 
and a member of the Conference Plan- 
ning Committee. 

Speakers already secured for the con- 
ference include George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, Judge 
Harold C. Kessinger, a speaker at the 
WEA convention last November, John 
Perryman, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional School Foods Service Association, 
Helen Lockey, midwest representative of 
the NSFSA, and Elizabeth Goodman, 
president of NSFSA. 

Sectional meetings are being planned 
to meet the needs and interests of all 
school food service areas. Several demon- 
strations are being scheduled similar to 
those found exceptionally popular at 
previous workshops. 


Marquette U. Offers Skills 
Program for H.S. Students 


MILWAUKEE-—For the sixth consecu- 
tive summer, Marquette University will 
offer a College Skills Program for high 
school students who plan to enter college. 

A six week program, classes begin 
June 20. The College Skills Program in- 
cludes courses in college reading and 
writing, mathematics, the art of thinking, 
vocabulary-spelling, and college study 
skills. Students may enroll in one or sev- 
eral of the course offerings. 

Nationally recognized, the program 
serves as an introduction and preparation 
for a college career. Completion of the 
program is not a guarantee of admittance 
to the college or university of the student’s 
choice. 

Marquette’s program is open to boys and 
girls who have graduated from high school 





and wil enter college immediately. Stu- 
dents entering their senior year in high 
school may enroll in the program. Appli- 
cation can be made for one or several 
courses. 

All classes in the program are taught 
by Marquette University faculty members. 
Bro. Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., director of con- 
tinuing education, is in charge of the 
program. 


UW Granted Guidance- 
Counseling Institute 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin has been granted a 17 week Counsel- 
ing and Guidance Institute under the pro- 
visions of Title 5-B of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, reports 
John E. Bachhuber, projects director at 
the University of Wisconsin. The Institute 
will begin Jan. 30, 1961, and end May 26, 
1961. 

The primary purpose of the Institute 
will be to assist in the improvement of 
the professional qualifications of individu- 
als involved in or preparing for guidance 
and counseling in secondary schools, with 
particular focus on work with the talents 
of able students. 


Number to Be Chosen 

In connection with this project, 26 en- 
rollees will be selected from the area en- 
compassing the State of Wisconsin, North- 
ern and Central Illinois, and Northeastern 
Iowa. Applicants must possess a_ valid 
secondary school teaching certificate and 
be able to attend the Institute for its 
duration. Preference will be accorded to 
1) applicants who have completed a basic 
course in guidance and supportive work 
in psychology and education totaling 6-10 
graduate semester hours, and 2) appli- 
cants employed in positions with counsel- 
ing and guidance responsibilities or with 
nominal assurance that assignment to such 
a position is a possibility. A total of ten 
semester hours of graduate credit may be 
earned during the Institute. 

Tuition costs for qualified enrollees will 
be paid. In addition a basic stipend of 
$75 per week for 17 weeks and an allow- 
ance of $15 per dependent (as defined by 
federal income tax regulations) per week 
will be paid. For more complete informa- 
tion, interested and qualified people should 
write to: Gail F. Farwell, director, NDEA 
Counseling and Guidance Institute, 823 
Irving Place, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 5, Wis. All applications and re- 
lated materials must be postmarked not 
later than Oct. 15, 1960. 


Educ. Materials Exhibit 
Sponsored at UW-Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE-—An Educational Materi- 
als Exhibit, sponsored jointly by the UW- 
Milwaukee and the Wisconsin Bookmens 
Association, is scheduled to be held on 
the Milwaukee campus, June 28-29. The 
publishers will have on display school and 
library books, and their representatives 
will be present to discuss the needs of the 
schools and the merits of their publica- 
tions. 
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NWEA Research Committee 
Urges Effective Action 


GREEN BAY—The Research Committee 
of the Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
Association, created by the Delegate As- 
sembly in 1959 and headed by Donald R. 
McMasters of Green Bay during the year, 
made several significant recommendations 
to the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion in Green Bay, Apr. 8. 

The questions of school attendance, 
drop-outs, and delinquency have been 
studied by the committee. Recognizing 
that the responsibility for dealing with 
these problems lie primarily with the com- 
munity, the home, the school, and the 
government agencies, the Committee made 
the following recommendations: 

1. That each community create a com- 
mittee to study its own problems and to 
seek solutions. 


Responsibility of School 

2. That the schools should be made 
responsible for the early identification of 
potentially maladjusted youngsters and 
should make effective guidance and coun- 
seling services available at this level with 
close cooperation of all agencies con- 
cerned. 

3. That there should be a critical and 
continuous evaluation of school curricula 
in order to make sure the needs of youth 
are being met. 

4. That teacher education institutions 
and inservice programs should place 
greater emphasis on understanding the be- 
havior patterns of various socio-economic 
groups and should place special emphasis 
on discipline techniques to be used with 
modern-day youth. 

5. That local boards of education should 
establish definite policies on student con- 
duct. 


Schools for Parents 


6. That a thoro evaluation should be 
made of present judicial practice of plac- 
ing youth on probation to the family en- 
vironment which permitted the youth to 
commit a socially unacceptable misde- 
meanor and that delinquent parents be 
required by court order to attend school 
staffed by trained sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, clergymen, and educators. 

7, That further study should be made 
as to whether the publishing the names of 
juveniles who commit a felony would 
serve as a deterrent to repeated acts. 

8. That a uniform compulsory atten- 
dance law for all youth should be adopted. 


R. A. Karges at River Falls 
Honored for Long Service 


RIVER FALLS—The new physical edu- 
cation and recreation center at River Falls 
State College will be named for R. A. 
Karges, a retired faculty member. He re- 
tired in 1951 after serving as professor of 
chemistry for more than 40 years and as 
vice president of the college for more than 
25 years. He was faculty representative to 
the Wisconsin State Conference athletic 
‘committee from 1912 to 1951. 
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DES MOINES—The North Central Re- 
gional Conference of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, held in Des 
Moines, Mar. 3l—Apr. 2, registered oppo- 
sition to merit rating of teachers in a 
salary schedule. The resolution on the sub- 
ject adopted by the Conference reads: 
“The Region is open-minded to continued 
research in the field of merit rating. Ex- 
perience to date has shown that basing 
salaries on such merit rating tends to de- 
stroy professional relations, creates pro- 


Regional Classroom Teachers Oppose Merit Rating 





fessional strife and impedes the coopera- 
tive movement of education by teachers 
and administrators. The Region reaffirms 
its stand in opposition to merit rating as it 
relates to salary scheduling.” 

In the area of financing education the 
Conference reaffirmed its position calling 
for support from local, state, and national 
governments in order to build a_ better 
educational system. The delegates said, 
“The Region reaffirms its conviction that 
the wealth of the American nation is suffi- 
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cient to provide for national defense, main- 
tain a high standard of living, and, at the 
same time, support a quality program of 
public education for all youth. The region 
maintains that it is the responsibility of 
the local, state, and national governments 
to provide these educational opportunities 
thruout the country. Means must be found 
by these agencies to share in this program 
of finance without sacrificing local auton- 
omy. The Region urges support of legisla- 
tion providing funds for teachers’ salaries 
as well as for school construction.” 

In part the Region further urged: 

1. Boards of education to provide re- 
leased time for curriculum development, 
visiting other school systems, conferences, 
workshops and other inservice educational 
programs. 

2. Teachers to participate in political 
affairs, and local associations to participate 
in the program of the NEA Citizenship 
Committee. 

3. Every teacher to be a_ participating 
member in the local, state, and national 
education associations by continuous mem- 
bership thru annual renewals. 

4. The NEA and the state affiliate as- 
sociations to establish as qualification for 
active membership a bachelor’s degree, in- 
cluding professional education equivalent 
to the requirements of state certification. 
It should become effective by 1965. 


Time to Teach 

Richard Batchelder, president of NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
the keynote speaker for the Conference, 
discussed the theme of the session, “Time 
to Teach.” He enumerated the many inter- 
ruptions teachers experience each day 
which prevent effective teaching. He urged 
teachers to inform school officials and the 
public that teachers cannot do effective 
teaching when called upon to devote so 
much time to duties not related to 
teaching. 

Ernest Giddings, associate director of 
NEA Legislation and Federal Relations 
Division, reported on the status of federal 
support for education measures before 
Congress. 

At the closing banquet Hilda Maehling, 
former executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment and assistant executive secretary for 
professional development and welfare, 
spoke on the subject, “I Saw It Happen.” 
She traced the growth and function of the 
Department since 1940. 

A total of 280 were registered from 
Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin. 


Student WEA Names Officers 
At Stevens Point Session 


STEVENS POINT—John Schueppert, 
Wisconsin State College at Stevens Point, 
was elected president of the State Stu- 
dent WEA at the annual convention in 
Stevens Point, Apr. 8-9, succeeding Carol 
O'Loughlin of Fond du Lac. Other officers 
elected were: Beverly Griesemer, vice 
president, Alverno College, Milwaukee; 
Judy Daft, secretary, State College, River 
Falls; and Hjalmer Hanson, Jr., treasurer, 
State College, Eau Claire. 
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Wisconsin Educators Take 
Part in NEA Conference 


MINNEAPOLIS—“Quality Teaching sfor 
All Children” was the central idea for the 
Eighth Regional Conference on Instruc- 
tion sponsored by the National Education 
Association and the state associations of 
Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin in 
Minneapolis, Apr. 
10-13. Eighty-nine 
of the approximate 
150 registered were 
from Wisconsin. 

In the opening 
session NEA Presi- 
dent W. W. Eshel- 
man declared that 
“quality in educa- 
tion is not new, nor can it be stationary. 
In a civilization filled with perplexities, 
confusions and frustrations, quality educa- 
tion must continue to develop even higher 
qualities.” He made it clear that to put 
into effect a quality program “a teacher 
must be something, know something, and 
‘e able to impart something.” 


NEA’s Concern 

Lyle W. Ashby, NEA deputy executive 
secretary in “Today’s Challenge for the 
Profession” told of the NEA’s concern for 
the improvement of classroom instruction 
and the part the profession plays in anal- 
yzing the strength and weakness of our 
American educational system and in seek- 
ing means to improve instruction. He said, 
“The youth of today are caught between 
two worlds—the children of the dusky twi- 
light between a world that is gone and a 
world a-borning.” 

George W. Denemark, dean of the UW 
School of Education at Milwaukee, dis- 
cussed the basic issues which are funda- 
mental to education, and cautioned against 
the oversimplification of the problems by 
education’s critics. “Such easy answers to 
complicated educational questions of to- 
day must be avoided if our schools are to 
deal with fundamentals,” he said. 





W. W. ESHELMAN 


Motivation and Learning 


On the subject of “Motivation and 
Learning,’ H. Herthon Morgan of the 
Institute for Child Study of the University 
of Maryland, declared “Every child pos- 
sesses a basic urge to grow—an inborn 
drive to become what he can become. 
Every human being has a directional trend 
to become more of himself, to become a 
fuller self.” He pointed out that the child 
brings a whole history of emotion, a whole 
backlog of experience to the classroom, 
which means that education is an indi- 
vidual experience for each child. 

Morgan concluded, “As we keep the 
urge to grow alive and free, and facilitate 
the development of the unique creative 
power of individuals, we will do our best 
for our children, for the future of democ- 
racy, and for the future of the world.” 

Johg W. Taylor, executive director of 
the Chicago Educational Television <As- 
sociation, explained to the luncheon ses- 
sion “The Airborne Classroom,” the pro- 
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gram to be telecast from Purdue Univer- 
sity beginning next February, which will 
be viewed by elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges within a radius of 
200 to 250 miles from Montpelier, Indiana. 


False Assumptions 

Concluding the conference, Glen G. 
Eye, chairman of the department of the 
UW School of Education, spoke on “The 
Implications for Professional Self-Improve- 
ment.” He listed ten false assumptions that 
are thwarting the possibilities and proba- 
bilities of self-improvement. “These need 





bs a suggestion Ss 


we hope proves helpful 






to be cleared away in order that progress 
may be realized,” he said. 

Discussion Groups, Listen-In Sessions, 
and How-To-Do-It Sessions gave every 
participant in the conference an opportun- 
ity to contribute to the program. 

Henry C. Rowe, NEA director from 
Beloit, Irene Hoyt of Janesville, Clarice 
Kline of Waukesha, and H. C. Weinlick 
of Madison, were Wisconsin representa- 
tives on the Planning Committee. 

* 2° @ 

Some folks who live it up discover they 

have a lot to live down. 





As this is the time of year when people’s minds turn to 


planting and interest in sprouting things, a classroom activity 
that children will love might be devoted to Green Thumb. 


With the exception of green 
food-dye for children’s thumbs 
and rags or tissues to blot up 
excess, no preparation is needed. 


Simply announce, ‘Now comes 
Green Thumb fun,” explaining 
that a green thumb signifies 
ability to make plants grow and 
refers to person with that ability 


Have children trace hand flat 
on paper, color thumb green, 
print name on paper. Collect. 
Shuffle. Draw out one hand at 
random. Whose hand it is be- 
comes Green Thumb Potentate. 
First you dip your right thumb 








in green food-dye on your desk, 
then Potentate, and he helps all 
the rest of room do likewise. 
Potentate calls on each person 
to tell, in number of words he 
has fingers and green thumb, 
what he likes most about 
flowers, plants, trees. 


Garden Scamp. All in circle but 
two in center—Gardener and 
Scamp. Gardener says, ‘Get out 
of my garden.’’ Scamp says 
“Catch me.” The chase in and 
out of circle begins and Garden- 
er has to imitate Scamp (stoop, 
grin etc.) Scamp caught, new 
pair goes to center. 

Perhaps your room is already 
abounding in Green Thumbs. -- 
Seedlings are so easy to grow: 
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Humanities to Get Lift 
On UW-Madison Campus 


MADISON—University of Wisconsin re- 
gents on Mar. 12 accepted two grants 
from the American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) which will give a lift to 
study of the humanities on the campus. 

The first, for $10,278, will support a 
summer workshop for Latin teachers, 
June 20-July 29; the second, for $6,000, 
will support a fellowship in the Institute 
for Research in the Humanities. 

According to Paul MacKendrick of the 
UW classics department who will direct 
the workshop, the demand for Latin 
teachers exceeds the supply by 100 to 1. 
By providing fellowships for high school 
Latin teachers of the Midwest, the ACLS 
hopes “to do for the humanities something 
of what is done for the sciences, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages 
thru National Science Foundation and Na- 
tional Defense Education Act grants,” 
MacKendrick explained. 

Candidates for the Latin workshop, who 
will be nominated by their superintend- 
ents, will study results of new research in 
the classical field and will be encouraged 
to reintroduce third and fourth year Latin 
in high schools. 

“It seems a pity that students should 
have to stop Latin at the end of the sec- 
ond year, when the drudgery is over and 
the pleasure just about to begin. Besides, 
only a full Latin program in the high 
school will supply the large number of 
Latin majors needed to staff high schools 


now and in the future,” MacKendrick 
said. 

Wisconsin has been conducting Latin 
workshops since 1952. The Humanities 
Institute was launched in September of 
1959. 


Summer Sessions, Workshops 
On Marquette U. Schedule 


MILWAUKEE—Marquette University 
will offer six and eight week sessions dur- 
ing its 1960 Summer School. In addition 
to graduate and undergraduate day classes, 
a selection of courses will be offered in 
the evening. 

Prior to and following the six week 
term, Marquette will offer 22 special 
workshops, institutes, and conferences. 
These include two National Science Foun- 
dation programs. 

One of these is an institute for high 
school biology teachers and the other is an 
institute for high school mathematics 
teachers. Another program, supported by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, will be devoted to counsel- 
ing and guidance training for teachers. 

Other short-term workshops will be as 
varied in topic as: French language and 
civilization, adaptive physical education, 
consumer finance, television for teaching, 
and the teaching of Latin by the natural 
method. 

Registration for summer sessions will be 
held June 17-18. Classes begin June 20. 
Bro. Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., is director of 
Marquette University’s Summer School. 
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- Jn Memoriam 


William T. Darling, 83, former super- 
intendent of Wauwatosa Public Schools 
and for 38 years a member of the State 
Teachers Retirement Board, died Mar. 25 
at Verona. Prior to his service at Wauwa- 
tosa he had been superintendent at Two 
Rivers and Eau Claire. He was active in 
Kiwanis International and in 1940 served 
as district governor, For a short period of 
time after his retirement at Wauwatosa, 
he did research work for the WEA. 


The State Teachers Retirement Board 
praised him for his “high degree of un- 
selfishness, devotion, and fidelity” and ex- 
pressed the sentiments of his many friends 
by stating that “The teaching profession 
has lost a devoted and conscientious mem- 
ber who for more than one half century 
has served the public schools for the youth 
of Wisconsin as an inspirational teacher 
and effective school administrator. His life 
and accomplishments might well serve as 
ideals for the youth of today. The State 
of Wisconsin has lost an outstanding citi- 
zen who never compromised principle for 
expediency but always strove for the high- 
est ideals of good citizenship.” 


> 2 2 


Mrs. Anna (formerly Anna Holyoke) 
Kaye, 76, a retired teacher, died suddenly 
in an Oconto hospital Mar, 23 after a 
brief illness. She was a_ graduate of 
Whitewater State College and was a com- 
mercial teacher at Fort Atkinson, a grade 
teacher at Oconto, and was head of the 
commercial department of the Oconto 
High Schools for 25 years. After retire- 
ment from the latter position she taught 
at Peshtigo for five years. 


o > 2 


Olga E. Meckenhauser, 90, a retired 
Milwaukee teacher, died Mar. 29 at the 
County General Hospital. She began 
teaching in 1890 at the 5th Street School 
and retired in 1937 while serving at the 
Cass Street School. Her career covers 
grade, open air, special, Americanization, 
and evening school teaching. She was a 
past president of the Milwaukee Teachers 
Association and active in civic affairs. 


* o 2 


Velmer Pratt, 81, a teacher and princi- 
pal in the Madison Public Schools for 40 
years before she retired in 1943, died 
suddenly Apr. 20. After graduating from 
Whitewater State College, she taught in 
Dane County rural schools until joining 
the teaching staff of the Hawthorne school 
in 1903. She became principal in 1922 and 
in 1940 was named principal of the Lap- 
ham school. After her retirement she re- 
turned to serve as acting principal at the 
Emerson school during 1945-46. 


Q o ° 


Norma Dietrich, 54, a music teacher 
at Madison East High School for almost 
14 years, died unexpectedly in Marah. A 
graduate of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia., 
she taught in Cedar Rapids, Ia., and in 
Tava, Ta., before coming to Madison. 


May 1960 
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Wisconsin School of Air 
Broadcasts for 30 Years 


MADISON—A schedule of next yeqr’s 
Wisconsin School of the Year broadcast 
for classroom listening has just been re- 
vealed by Arlene McKellar, associate di- 
rector of the project. Thirteen weekly 
courses will be provided starting on Sept. 
14 and running thru May 5, 1961. 

This is the 30th year of broadcasting 
for the Wisconsin School of the Air which 
went on the air initially on Oct. 5, 1931 
with ten weekly programs for children. 


Pioneer of Radio 

Among this year’s broadcasters is one 
f the original pioneers who began with 
the School of the Air in 1931. She is Mrs. 
fannie Steve whose “Rhythm and Games” 
series has been used by countless thous- 
ands of kindergarteners and primary grad- 
ers as their first introduction to in-school 
radio. She begins her 30th year with that 
lilt and spirit which have endeared her to 
children and teachers alike. With some 
900 different programs to her credit in 
these series she has earned her laurels as 
a “durable” teacher. It is doubtful if there 
is elsewhere in the country anyone else 
with so long and continuous a record of 
service in school broadcasting. 

Well known favorites from past years 
are included in the 1960-61 series. Here 
is the schedule of programs thruout the 
weeks: 

Monday 
9:30-9:50 Wonderful World of Nature, 
Grades 5-8 
1:30-1:45 Lives of Man, Grades 5-9, (To 
help children understand the 
cultures of the world’s peoples) 
Tuesday 
9:30-9:45 Young Experimenters, Grades 
5-8. 
1:30-2:00 Let’s Draw, Grades 3-8 
2:00-2:15 Let’s Find Out (I), Grades 1-2 
(Easier Series-See Wed. 2 
p.m.) 
Wednesday 
9:30-9:50 Let’s Write, Grades 4-8 
1:30-2:00 Let’s Sing, Grades 4-8 
2:00-2:15 Let’s Find Out (II), Grades 2-3 
(More Advanced Series—See 
Tues. 2 p.m.) 
Thursday 
9:30-9:50 Exploring the News, Grades 
5-9 
1:30-1:50 Music Time, Grades 1-4 
2:00-2:20 Wisconsin Series, Grades 4-8 
(Miss Platt returns with a new 
series) 
Friday 
9:30-9:50 Rhythm and Games, Grades k-3 
(Mrs. Steve’s 30th Year on the 
Air!) 
1:30-1:50 Book Trails, Grades 3-8 

Teacher manuals for the various series 
are being prepared and will be ready for 
shipment by Sept. 1. 

Detailed bulletins describing the series 
will be distributed to schools thru super- 
intendents’ offices in late summer. 
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MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


WADVA Elects Bonacci 
Pres., Succeeds Oster 


MILWAUKEE-Rinaldo Bonacci, direc- 
tor of the Ashland Vocational and Adult 
School, was elected president of the Wis- 
consin Association of Directors of Voca- 
tional and Aduit, at their annual meeting 
held in Milwaukee Apr. 28. He succeeds 
Richard Oster, Beloit, who was chosen 
vice president. 

Victor Schmidt, West Allis, was named 
secretary-treasurer, and Eugene Lehrmann, 
Kenosha, and Arthur Larsen, Oshkosh, 
were elected to one year terms on the 
executive committee. 





Balanced Program for All 
Is WACE Question, May 21 


MILWAUKEE—“A Balanced Educa- 
tional Program for Every Child” is the 
theme for the annual session of the Wis- 
consin Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion at Wisconsin State College at White- 
water, Saturday, May 21, according to 
Clara L. Johnson, president of the organ- 
ization. 

Keynote speaker at the morning session 
will be D. Keith Osborn, co-ordinator of 
community services, Detroit, discussing the 
subject, “What Constitutes a Balanced Pro- 
gram?” Prior to his address a panel will 
explain the nature and function of the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Virginia Weiler, 
instructor at Alverno College, Milwaukee, 
will demonstrate “Creative Rhythms” with 
elementary children, and Lloyd Liedke of 
Wisconsin State College will discuss “Sci- 
ence in Elementary Education.” 

Following “Browsing Time” in the Art 
Exhibit of the College will be the annual 
dinner. Reservations for meals should be 
made with Jean Hutchinson, 3923 N. 44th 
St., Milwaukee 16, Hilltop 4—-1793. 


Alexander Dies in Crash 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Rev. William H. 
Alexander, 45, prominent Oklahoma 
clergyman, was killed in an airplane crash 
in Pennsylvania Apr. 4. Also killed were 
his wife Mary Louise and his pilot. 
Rev. Alexander was one of the speakers at 
the WEA convention in 1957. 





TOURISTS! 
TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 


SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 
(closest port to Detroit) 





Save 240 miles of driving—Enjoy Clipper 
hospitality—Spacious decks, beautiful 
lounges. Outside bedrooms with toilets, 
children’s playroom, free movies, TV, 
dancing, fine food and refreshments at 
reasonable prices. For information, contact 
Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 
Dept. ST, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 
Milwaukee, Wis. — City Passenger Pier (lake front 
near E. Wisconsin Ave.) — Phone: BR 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich., ‘The Mart’’, Tel.: Parkway 2-3679 











Auto Rate 
$8.95 
Passenger 
$5.75 


Tax included 








Ss. s. 


valine CL /OPEPR 








NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 





WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND 


WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 





NEW 


APRIL 15th to OCTOBER 15th 


U.S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 
ROOMS OPENED 1957 


Recommended in A.A.A. publications. 
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YOURS... for the asking 


Here is an easy way to order informa- 
tional material offered by advertisers in 
the May issue. You will find teaching aids, 
travel literature or other descriptive book- 
lets to serve as a help in your school or 
personal buying. Your requests are for- 
warded promptly to the companies in- 
volved. They will send you the material. 
For fastest service, write directly to the 
advertisers at addresses shown in their ads. 
51. European Adventures for 1960 is an 
eight-page folder that lists two itineraries 
and includes helpful comments regarding 
foreign travel. (Nomad Tours) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Airica. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1960. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

147. Folders covering sight-seeing tours 
in more than 140 cities, in national parks 
and vacation areas of the 50 United States, 





Forget Not Those Nominations 


The September Journal will carry specific instructions about the procedure 
to nominate officers for the WEA. Noon of September 26 (since September 25, 
the filing date according to the Constitution, is on Sunday in 1960) is the dead- 
line for nominations to be filed, but don’t wait until that date to name your 
choice. Officers to be elected by the Representative Assembly on November 3 
are: president-elect, and first, second, and third vice presidents for terms of one 
year; treasurer; and executive committee members in Districts I and VI. Dis- 
trict I is comprised of 21 counties in the northwestern section of the state, and 


District VI is Milwaukee County. 











Canada, and Mexico and other regions 
thru the Western Hemisphere. Indicate 
what spots you expect to visit. (The Gray 
Line Association) 

148. Information on part-time or summer 
opportunity for good income demonstrat- 
ing safety products to new mothers. 
(Babee-Tenda Corp.) 

149. Brochure describing temporary sum- 
mer employment opportunities which are 
available in the city of your choice. You 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


51 63 147 148 149 
Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 


1959-60 only. 


4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


160 161 164 165 167 


ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee a ae 














YACATION & 


New vistas of income and professional growth. 
$105.50 average weekly income. National organization. (Training 
may begin immediately for those who have time.) 
Write: J. H. Dobesh, R. R. +3 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


MPLOYMENT 























rm) > a Pr e{f)D OVMENT 

\ 

SUMNMed EMPlov Mel 

Have openings in most Wisconsin counties for 12 weeks work. 
$100 AVERAGE WEEKLY income with nationally known 
58 year old company. (A few could start now—part-time.) 


Write: H. E. Williams, House of Giffin 


Nicolet Road, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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can be employed as many hours as you 
wish, doing whatever type of office work 
you desire. (Employers Overload Co.) 
160. Vacations Colorful folders with maps, 
pictures, prices covering variety of inde- 
pendent or escorted tours by Greyhound 
bus to all of America’s scenic and historic 
vacation areas. (Greyhound Highway 
Tours) 

161. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper. An illustrated folder tell- 
ing how you can take your auto across 
Lake Michigan between Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin and Muskegon, Michigan, to enjoy 
a six-hour cruise and eliminate 240 miles 
of congested driving. (Wisconsin & Michi- 
gan Steamship Co.) 

164. DO-RE-MI is the popular 45 rpm 
recording by Mitch Miller of hit song 
from the musical “Sound of Music.” Send 
$1.00 now that will be applied against 
any subsequent purchase of Columbia 
from Spencer Press. Wide selection listed 
in accompanying Spencer Press-Columbia 
School & Library Record Catalog. 


< 


165. How You Can Read Better 
Faster A 16-page booklet explaining how 
to broaden knowledge, improve skills and 
cultivate hidden abilities thru a new sci- 
entific approach to better reading. (The 
Reading Laboratory, Inc.) 

167. Information for Men regarding sum- 
mer vacation jobs as plant watchmen in 
Chicago and suburbs. Includes descriptive 
brochure. (The Kane Service) 





WEA Financial Summary 
March 1960 


Balance March 1 ...... $ 17,818.06 
ae 22,971.26 

$ 40,389.32 
Expenditures .......... 20,938.76 


Balance April 1 
Other Accounts 


Bonds—Par Value ....$117,000.00 


Life Membership Fund — 4,917.47 
Certificate of Deposit 30,000.00 
$151,917.47 
Lioyp R. Mosenc 
Treasurer 
May 1960 
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Coldstream Guards Will Be 
Pre-Convention Attraction 
MILWAUKEE-The Regimental Bangl 


f the Coldstream Guards from Queen 
lizabeth’s Household Regiment at Buck- 
gham Palace and the Pipes and Drums 

* the Queen’s Own Cameron Highland- 
-s will stage a spectacle of marching, 
‘remonies, music, and highland dancing 

the Milwaukee Arena on pre-convention 

ve—Wednesday, Nov. 2, at 8:30 P.M., 

was announced by the Ray Mitchell 
gency. 

Presented in America by Impresario 

Hurok who has previously brought such 
lebrated units as the Scots and Grena- 
er Guards and The Black Watch, Royal 
lighland Regiment, the Coldstream 
uards, and Cameron Highlanders will be 
aking their first coast-to-coast tour of 
ne U.S. and Canada. 

The Queen’s Own Cameron Highland- 
rs, in their kilts of the Cameron Erracht 
utan—and the Coldstream Guards in 
heir brilliant crimson tunics and_ high 
vearskin hats, will stage marching and 
nusical displays connected with the proud 
istory of their regiments. 


Trade Confab at Stout 


MENOMONIE, WIS.—John P. Walsh, 
U.S. Office of Education, has announced 
the 1960 National Leadership Develop- 
ment Conference for Trade and Industrial 
Education to be held at Stout State Col- 
lege, Aug. 8-19. 


College Presidents Advised 
To Use More Salesmanship 


MINNEAPOLIS—College presidents 
need to use more salesmanship in securing 
contributions from industry, Harry A, Bul- 
lis, former chairman of the Board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., told some 60 presidents of 
midwest colleges recently. He told the 
educators that they need to prove clearly 
to businessmen that they must have the 
money, and that they cannot finance their 
institutions on earned income. 

His remarks were made in connection 
with the Presidents’ Seminar on College 
Financing, “Higher Education and Dollar 
Support,” sponsored by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education of which he is 
a board member. 

“You should not only think out your 
problems and your reasons why business 
should donate more,” Bullis told the 
presidents. “You should spend at least as 
much time and effort finding ways and 
means of teaching this to the business- 
men of your community.” 

One of the ways of doing this, he ad- 
vised, is for colleges to participate more 
in community life and to show business- 
men that they help the community by 
helping the college. 

Salesmanship on the part of college 
presidents also involves “showing evidence 
of progress not only in modernizing their 
plant, but in bringing up-to-date curricula 
ind adapting their courses of study to fit 
the changing world,” he said. 

“Businessmen,” he explained, “are more 
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inclined to make contributions to colleges 
that are intelligently managed and adjust- 
ing their facilities and courses to better 
serve their purposes.” 

Bullis declared that it is not for selfish 
business benefits alone that industry 
should face the need for increased finan- 
cial support of higher education. 


Business Can Help 
One important reason, he said, is that 
thru enhancement of education at the col- 
lege and university level business can help 
supply our country with an educated and 
informed group to participate and lead in 
the formulation of national policies. 


It is becoming more and more apparent 
to “far-sighted businessmen that if we are 
to preserve our American ideas of free- 
dom, there must be a dynamic partnership 
between industry and education,” he said. 

Altho corporate contributions to educa- 
tion are growing at an “impressive rate,” 
amounting to $150,000,000 in 1959, “busi- 
ness still has much farther to go in its 
support,” Bullis declared. 

He predicted that in the future more 
companies will tend to approach or exceed 
the standard recommended by the Coun- 
cil for contributions by successful corpor- 
ations: one per cent of earnings before 
taxes. 


New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie ° 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 


Enjoy Cool Comfort . . 


. Faster Service 





NeW s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 


cost). 








TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
1960 Season— 

July Ist thru Sept. 5th 
For illustrated folder write 
Michigon—Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 1841 
First National Bidg., Detroit. 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 


Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Bivd. 


Cleveland—Foot of W. Third. 





Earn extra money 





Teachers... . Skilled Students 
(Male and Female) 


SUMMER WORK 


doing office work 






we , 





@ Earn top hourly rates... 
@ Work the hours you want.. 
@ You will be our employee . 


OFFICES 


MILWAUKEE 
152 West Wisconsin Ave. 


Work a few days... vacation a few days 


NO FEES TO PAY 

. the days you want 

.. we pay you weekly 

@ Temporary assignments in all work classifications 

@ Thousands of teachers have worked for us during their vacations 


to our office in the city where you’d 
like to work and tell us what type of 
work you can do. 


OVERLOAD, 


Write Today... 


EMPLOYERS 


( OMPany g 


OFFICES FROM COAST-TO-COAST - 


Executive offices: Foshay Tower, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota ® 
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ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university ona 
Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO «) 








MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 








seta ta 


. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
C. R. COZZENS, 
Member N.A.T 


anager 
oaks 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
H 1 F F MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with Free Life 
Membership. Register Now. 
45 years’ Placement Service. 











The class room teachers we placed last 
year received starting salaries ranging up 
to $9100. 

Ask us for our enrollment form. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 

















MINNESOTA 


TEACHERS SERVICE 
Member N.A.T.A. 
Top salaries. Positi open Midwest to Calif. 
Write for enrollment blank and model appli- 
cation letter. 


800 Plymouth Bidg., Mi poli: 





3, Mi . 





















TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


354 Richmond Road, Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip S. Hensel, M. Ed., manager. 

Based upon our experience and training we 

are qualified to render you a quality service. 

Every application receives our personal atten- 

tion. Kindergarten thru college. Nation-wide. 

Write us on a no-obligation basis. 











SUMMER OPPORTUNITY 


This summer you can start a profitable year 
‘round business of your own, showing the hun- 
dreds of new Mothers in your area nationally 
advertised Babee—Tenda® Safety Products. Begin 
part-time now—we provide complete step-by-step 
instructions. Car necessary. For full information 
write: R. G. MACPHERSON, Vice President, Sales, 
BABEE-TENDA CORP., METROPOLIS, ILL. 
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RECESS TIME 


Timeliness 

Insurance Agent: “Don’t you think you 
should have your office insured against 
theft?” 

Boss: “Yes, all except the clock, every- 
one watches that.” 

* 

The Letdown 

Disgusted office manager: “You and the 


| president of the company have one thing 
in common.” 








Incompetent Officeboy: “What's that, 
sir?” 
Manager: 
you can go in the company.” 
= 
Happy Landings 
Matron to paratrooper on furlough: 
“Son, how many successful jumps must 
you make before you graduate?” 
Paratrooper: “All of them, ma’am.” 
2 


A Reason for Bad Weather 
One cave-man to another: “Don’t tell 
me there’s no connection. We never used 
to have weather like this before they used 
bows and arrows.” 
® 


Surprise 

The man answered his doorbell and a 
friend walked in, followed by a _ big, 
shaggy dog. As they sat talking, the dog 
bumped into an end table sending a lamp 
crashing to the floor. Then he chewed on 


| the rug for a while. Restless, he roamed 


thru the house, his progress marked by 
crashes and tinkling glass. Then he 
jumped upon the sofa with his muddy 
feet and curled up for a nap. 

The outraged householder, unable to 
contain himself any longer burst out, 
“Don’t you think you should train your 
dog better?” “My dog!” exclaimed the 
friend, surprised, “I thought it was your 
dog!” 

= 

Some people are no good at counting 

calories, and they have the figures to 


| prove it. 


2 
Cashiered 
Boss: “Boy, I understand you’ve been 
going over my head.” 
Office Boy: “Not that I know of, sir.” 
Boss: “Isn’t it true you’ve been praying 
for a raise?” 
Ad 
White Man Failure 
Two Indians watched the white man 
building a lighthouse. One night after it 


| was completed, the Indians took up their 


to roll in. 


accustomed stations as a thick fog started 


“Ugh” said one Indian to the other, 
“light shine, bell ring, horn blow, but fog 
come in just the same.” 

* 


Education 

In grammar lesson one day the teacher 
wrote on the blackboard: “I didn’t have 
no fun at the seaside.” 

Then she turned to her pupils and said 
to one: “Ronald, how should I correct 
that?” 

“Get a boy friend,” he answered. 


“You’ve both gone as far as | 














VACATION 
FOR 


Salaried 


JOBS 


MEN 


Interesting fill-in jobs as watchmen while our reg- 
ular men are on vacation. 
and uniform provided. Variety of watchmen as- 
signments take you into well-known companies in 
Chicago and suburbs where you can broaden 
your knowledge of business and industry opera- 
tions. Choice of day or night shifts usually avail- 
able. Full summer income or leave time to enjoy 
Chicago vacation attractions. 


Training, 


Salary up to $77 per week. 


Apply in person or write for brochure. 


Personnel Manager 


THE KANE SERVICE 
510 N. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 10, 


supervision, 


Minimum age—30. 


Illinois 











to represent an established company to sell Fine 


Papers to schools, etc. Territory avail- 


SALESMEN WANTED 


printers, 


able throughout the state. 


For further information write or contact: 


FINE PAPERS INC. 


Neenah, Wisconsin 











TEACHERS WANTED — to sell Harper & Brothers 
children’s books to schools and school libraries. 
Special library bindings (Harpercrest). 


commissions. Send resume’ to Harper & Brothers, 


Dept. 98, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


SPARE TIME SALES 


Liberal 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


All Inclusive, All —— 


e NOMAD e 


Summer 44 


P. O. 
FLINT 1, TAICHIGAN 


Xmas and Easter hes Sars 


Free a 
385 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugloslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit wno don't want to be herded 
around. Also shorter trips. 


Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S$ 


Pasadena, California 
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“Be 


careful, 


Distributed by NASSTA 
Puddlecup. 


Mr. 


They're all over the place.” 


May 1960 
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Latest Books 


Business Management 
Business Management of Local Schoa) 
“ystems by Steven J. Knezevich, associate 
rofessor of education at the University 
’ Iowa, and John Guy Fowlkes, profes- 
wx of education at the University of Wis- 
msin and formerly dean of the UW 
‘hool of Education is a book that will 
‘fer helpful suggestions for many of the 
usiness problems that confront a superin- 
ndent or school business official. It is a 
0k that will stimulate you to re-examine 
.e widened boundaries of your duties and 
mind you of the important part you play 
. the making of educational decisions. If 
yu are a student preparing for future ad- 
inistrative duties, here is a textbook that 
ill provide you with extensive insight 
to a fast developing area of educational 
i portance. 
In this book a full and complete story 
the business management function of 
hool systems is told—from accounting to 
ansportation—budgeting to maintenance— 
purchasing to insurance—to name some of 
‘ne high points of the content. The mate- 
ial is exceptionally well written, practical, 
lled with uncrowded, pertinent illustra- 
ons and thoroly documented. 
This volume is equally as useful for 
quick reference in specific areas as it is 
for a complete overview of its field—a most 


aluable addition to your professional 
hookshelf. 

Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New 
York 16. $9.00. 
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School in American Society 

Ralph L. Pounds, professor of education, 
University of Cincinnati, and James R. 
Bryner, superintendent of schools, North 
College Hill, Ohio, have written a most 
thoro account of the public school and its 
place in American society. They have re- 
viewed the conflicting philosophies of edu- 
cation and the goals of the school, and 
have used both sociological and psycho- 
logical research in formulating guidelines 
to the role of the school in curricular con- 
tent and pedagogical methodology. 

Part I deals with “The Relation of 
School to Society”; Part II, ‘Social and 
Economic Trends in America’; Part III, 
“Problems Facing the Individual in Mod- 
ern American Society”; and Part IV, “The 


Role of the School in Modern Society’. A | | 


study of this book will give a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the many viewpoints 
of education. 
The Macmillan 
York 11 


Co., 60th Ave., New 


2 2 - 


The Child’s World 

Frank S. Estvan, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin, and Elizabeth W. 
Estvan, have investigated the way children 
view their social world, and what they see 
when looking at a farm or a factory, rich 
people or poor, a church or a capitol build- 
ing. The volume is aimed at those con- 
cerned with children of elementary school 
age. The authors compare the reactions of 
farm and city children, boys and girls, 
pupils in the first grade and sixth, and 
bright and below average children. In 
preparation they investigated the social- 
problem awareness of children in Illinois 





$6.75 | 
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and Wisconsin. The recorded reactions of 


children are most revealing to elementary 
school teachers. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16 $4.95 
2 o o 

Physics—An Exact Science 

Harvey E. White, professor of physics, 
University of California, whose televised 
lectures on ‘Continental Classroom’ have 
been watched by an estimated 300,000 
persons, has written the new textbook, 
Physics—An Exact Science. Intended for 
abler high school students, the text puts 
strong emphasis on the topics of modern 
physics, devoting a full 28 lessons to 
atomic and nuclear physics, electronics, 


and quantum optics. The text contains 
many drawings. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, 
NE. $5.96 


Winston Communication Program 
The Winston Communications Program 
has been designed to provide systematic 
guidance in all the language arts and 
skills. The instructional program helps the 
teacher to develop children’s potentialities 
in listening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. It is built around and into the whole 
elementary school curriculum and is in- 
tegrally related to children’s needs, inter- 
ests, and curiosities in home, school, and 
community. The American English Series 
integrates composition, talking and listen- 
ing, reading, and writing. The entire series 
is well illustrated in color and is an attrac- 
tive series for elementary schools. 
The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 


FREE FOLDERS 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 


Here’s the best of sight-seeing in 
the 50 United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the Caribbean Islands, 
and Central America. In 120 cities 
Gray Line Sight-seeing Companies 
offer ‘‘official’’ tours. You'll get 
more out of your trip when you 
“Go Gray Line.”’ Our expert guides 
see to that. Gray Line’s big-win- 
dowed buses and boats are de- 
signed for your comfort and pleas- 
ure. Concentrate on what you see. 
Learn more. Bring more ‘‘home”’ 
to your students. Tell us where 
you’re going and we will send 
you a free folder. 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF SIGHT-SEEING 
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EDITORIALS 


Views on Federal 
Support 


e Frequently we receive letters from teachers inquir- 
ing about the position of the WEA on federal support 
for education. We know of no better way to let every 
teacher and every layman know the attitude of profes- 
sional educational organizations on the federal support 
question than to quote directly from their platforms. 

The National Education Association at the St. Louis 
convention last July said on the subject: “The free soci- 
ety of America depends upon its educational system. 
The National Education Association believes that from 
this national dependence stems a national responsibility 
for the financial support of public elementary and 
secondary schools. Altho control of education should 
remain in the hands of state and local authorities, the 
Association believes that the federal government should 
share with these authorities a greater responsibility for 
financial support of education. 

“School Construction and Teacher Salaries. Two 
major barriers to the attainment of quality education 
are the continuing shortage of adequate classroom 
space and of qualified teachers. To end these shortages 
and to provide an adequate basis for quality education, 
the NEA urges a massive infusion of federal funds to 
be used at the discretion of the state for teachers 
salaries and classroom construction. Legislation for this 
purpose should assure that funds will be distributed 
according to an objective formula, administered by the 
U.S. Office of Education, allocated to the local districts 
by the regular state education agencies, and should fur- 
ther assure that there will be no diminution of state and 
local efforts toward the financial support of public 
education.” 

In addition the NEA also recommends federal sup- 
port for higher education, vocational education, federal 
affected areas, and rural library service. 

To help finance the obligation of the federal govern- 
ment to education, the NEA further said: “The Associa- 
tion urges that revenue from federal lands and from the 
natural resources controlled by the federal government 
either be employed in off-setting losses in local income 
resulting from such holdings or be reserved for helping 
the federal government meet its obligations to public 
education.” 

The platform of the WEA dealing with the methods 
of financing public education was approved by the 
Representative Assembly last November. In the area of 
federal support the WEA said: “We believe that it is 
reasonable to expect federal assistance in providing 
adequate school support, and we hereby endorse the 
National Education Association program for obtaining 
federal support for public education.” 

The American Association of School Administrators, 
an organization of 20,000 school leaders of the nation, 
urged federal support in these words: “The Association 
urges that all levels of government participate in the 
financing of public education, that the federal govern- 
ments role be formulated boldly, and that the pro- 
grams at all levels be carefully integrated to provide 
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the necessary resources to meet the task ahead... A 
broad, comprehensive financial policy is needed to sup- 
port the total program of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education.” 

On February 4 the U.S. Senate passed S. 8 which pro 
vides for $1,834,000,000 school support bill for both 
classroom construction and teachers’ salaries by a vote 
of 51 to 34. 

On March 15 The House Education and Labor Com 
mittee, by a vote of 19 to 11, approved a school con 
struction bill authorizing expenditures of $325,000,00 
for school each year for a three-year period. Wher 
and if the measure reaches the floor of the House « 
motion will be made to substitute the Metcalf bill, HI 
10764, which is identical to S. 8. The greatest threat t« 
its passage in the House, however, is the well-know: 
vigorous opposition of Administrative leadership witl 
particular objection to a federal program supplement. 
ing teachers’ salaries. 

When S. 8 was acted upon the two Wisconsin sena 
tors voted for federal support, but no such unanimous 
vote from Wisconsin’s congressmen is expected in the 
House, according to present indications. 

In previous articles and editorials in the Journal w« 
have presented some of the more valid arguments, we 
believe, in support of federal aid to education, and we 
have answered, we also believe, the more common ob- 
jections raised by the determined opposition. 

With these expressions of policy voiced thru the 
delegates representing over a million teachers can there 
be any doubt about our firm belief that federal support 
is the only means to adequately finance our educational 
system? The maximum development of our human re- 
sources is the greatest need in our troubled times. To 
neglect education at the time when the struggle for the 
minds of men is the world’s greatest challenge, is to 
flirt with disaster. 

We urge every WEA member to weigh the argu- 
ments on this vital issue of federal support for educa- 
tion and then let your Congressman know what you 
think about it. 


Retiring Teachers 


e As you close the door of your classroom for the last 
time we want you to know the opportunities available 
to you in order to make your retirement as carefree, 
comfortable, and profitable as possible. Preparation for 
retirement is as important as preparation for a career. 

If you are interested in insurance we call your at- 
tention to the article on Page 23 of this Journal. If 
you want an overall view of retirement write to Senior 
Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., for the pamphlet, Planning Your Re 
tirement. It is free for the asking. If you want to keep 
in touch with education in Wisconsin, we suggest tha’ 
you continue your membership in the WEA for $) 
per year. 

We thank you and congratulate you for devoting 
your lives to a profession which is the foundation for 
all civilization. 


May 196 








